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ABSTRACT 

Innovation has become common fare in all phases 
(preservice, induction, inservice) of the teacher education 
continuum. This review of the literature looks at innovative 
practices since 1987. Six chapters elaborate on innovations in 
teacher education from different vantage points. The first chapter 
includes a rationale for the review and summarizes review findings. 
Chapter 2, "Trends and Themes," situates innovations within the 
context of educational reform and introduces key innovative themes 
(collaboration, integration, reflection, experience, and inquiry). 
Chapter 3, "Innovations by Teachers and in Schools," presents a 
framework which groups innovations by personal or social form, 
structure, source, and participant involvement. "Innovations for 
Teachers Within/Across Organizations," the topic of chapter 4, 
highlights organizational initiatives introduced to support teacher 
development. Chapter 5, "Towards a Fundamental Purpose for 
Innovations," examines different levels of purpose (functional, 
structural, and visionary). The final chapter, "Present and Future 
Directions," offers a speculative analysis of innovative trends and 
possibilities. Appendix A provides references by the continuum 
(preservice, induction, inservice, and across the continuum); 
Appendix B provides references on innovations by teachers and in 
schools (individual, pair and group approaches); Appendix C provide 
references on innovations for teachers and within/across 
organizations (support systems, centres, partnerships) . (LL) 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

INNOVATIVE PRACTICES IN TEACHER EDUCATION: A SUMMARY 

In recent times, innovation has become common fare in all phases (preservice, induction, 
inservice) of the teacher education continuum. Unwittingly, the drive to do different things 
in better ways has sometimes replicated old patterns in new "bottles." Our review of the 
literature on innovative practices since 1987 however, finds teacher education in a different 
place, at the core of a broader reform agenda whose mission is to restructure the 
educational system. Though too early to announce the dawn of a new era, we are 
optimistic about the significant contribution innovations in teacher education will make to 
the redirection of our schools and to the education of our students. In Table 1 the major 
findings of the review are summarized. 

RATIONALE FOR THE REVIEW 

The Request for Proposals indicated that a comprehensive search of the literature would: 

• provide the Teacher Education Work Team of the restructuring initiatives of the 
Ministry of Education; 

• provide awareness of recent research initiatives that would be valuable in the 
planning and preparation of the Symposium on Innovations in Teacher Education 
scheduled for Spring 1991; 

• provide a resource to assist the Centre for Teacher Education in achieving its 
objectives (i.e., quality of service to clients, strategic policy agenda for teacher 
education). 
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Table 1 

Summary of Review Findings 



Since 1987, innovations : 

• Range from specific changes in strategy and resources to broad 
reforms in program and structure. 

• Increasingly are an integral part of the broader restructuring 
movement in educational reform. 

• Encompass all phases of the teacher education continuum, with 
particular emphases in induction activities which support 
beginning teachers and in inservice activities which create new 
roles for experienced teachers. 

• Involve collaborative, integrative, reflective, experiential, and 
inquiry-oriented practices. 

• Emphasize teachers as leaders in their own development and 
schools as learning places for everyone. 

• Enrich school-based teacher development with a complex network 
of institutional structures such as centres, support systems, and 
across-organization partnerships. 

• Vary in depth of purpose from: improving teacher education 
practices, to changing the conditions under which teachers work 
and learn, to articulating who teachers should learn to be. 

• To some extent, are guided less by a vision of teachers as stewards 
and more by a vision of teachers as reformers. 

• In the future, will enable teachers to improve their capacity to work 
equitably and effectively with an increasingly diverse student 
population. 
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A more indcpth and systematic look at innovations will enable us to understand where 
changes are occurring and to discuss why they are proceeding in particular ways. More 
fundamentally, we hope the review will contribute to the informed debate about alternative 
futures in teacher education and thus enable the four major partners in teacher education - 
universities, government, school boards, and the teaching profession - to sustain and 
enhance innovative approaches. 

OUR APPROACH TO THE REVIEW 

Three things influenced the conduct of the review: our starting assumption about inno- 
vations and teacher education, the parameters stipulated in the Request for Proposals, and 
the state of resources. 

Starting Assumptions 

Innovations. We began with the broadest understanding of an innovation as any teacher 
education initiative new for the person, group, or organization reporting on a particular 
change. The innovation could be a change in strategy, resource, program, structure, or 
point of view. At the outset, we did not want to limit what we would or would not 
consider. Yet we maintained a watch on the scope of innovation, noting the range from the 
modest (for example, replacement, revision, or modification) to the bold (for example, 
redirection, transformation, or creation) and the intervening effects of time, location, 
circumstance, and perspective. We elaborate our understanding of innovations throughout 
the text In Chapter 5, we argue that the meaning and importance of innovations ultimately 
depends on our vision of who teachers should learn to be. 
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Teacher Education. To avoid the tendency to concentrate on preservice teacher edu- 
cation only, we chose to construe teacher education as a career-long process in which tea- 
chers continue to learn how to teach. We were curious about variations in strategy, focus, 
structure, circumstance, control, and priority. In Chapters 3 and 4, we describe she spec- 
trum of innovations as sources of learning for both beginning and experienced teachers. 

Continuum, Acknowledging the teacher education continuum involved significantly 
more than the identification of innovations in preservice, induction, and inservice phases of 
teacher development We also recognized the cyclic and interrelated nature of these phases, 
the growing efforts to pursue similar themes across the continuum, and the prevalence of 
innovations which simultaneously attend to the educational needs of beginning and 
experienced teachers. Each chapter directly or indirectly returns to the implications of the 
continuum for innovations in teacher education. 

Context, We doubted that innovations in any form would arise independent of other 
trends in education. Our "in relation to" perspective lead us to examine the extent to which 
innovations were interconnected and part of reforms in schools and society. In particular, 
we wondered whether innovations in teacher education were pulled along by, embedded in, 
or at the vanguard of educational reform. Chapter 2 introduces how the broader context of 
reform affects changes in teacher education and Chapter 5 addresses the influence of 
context on our changing images of teachers. 

Basic Parameters 

The Request for Proposals stipulated the parameters of time, location, and language. We 
supported these guidelines, with some adjustments which we outline in the following 
subsections. 
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Time, The request was to review recent innovations and current practices, the literature 
available since the publication of Teaclier Education in Ontario: Current Practices and 
Options for the Future in December, 1987. We avoided duplication of previously 
reviewed work but felt an innovation-centred search required a different look at the 
literature. Consequently, we mention some pre- 1987 references especially when the 
information elaborates how innovations in teacher education developed over time. 

Location. We were expected to focus on literature from Ontario, Canada, and the United 
States. The overwhelming number of American references made it important to build a 
substantial database of Ontario and Canadian references so that later comparisons across 
countries (we refer to some international sources beyond Canada and the United States) 
would not be dominated by trends in any one country. We relied on Canadian authors but 
soon found that this was not always the most reliable entry to the Canadian scene. Some 
reports by Canadians were about innovations in other countries; some accounts of 
Canadian innovations were by non-Canadian observers; and some reviews of Canadian 
innovations by Canadian writers applied frameworks developed in other countries to make 
sense of directions in Canada. Mindful of these complexities, we sorted out and 
concentrated our report on Canadian innovations at the local, provincial, and national 
levels. We refer to non-Canadian sources to elaborate relevant comparisons, to note 
contrasts in innovations beyond our borders, and to speculate about future directions in 
teacher education. 

Language. The assignment also included comparisons between innovations in French- 
language and English-language teacher education. We were conscious of the possible 
differences within the provincial and national French-language community, between the 
Canadian and European literature (especially from France, Belgium, and Switzerland), and 
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between the English-language and French-language points of view. The differences 
between French-language teacher education in a minority province, as is the case of 
Quebec, and in minority settings are highlighted throughout the document Based on the 
sources reviewed, we concentrate on the intersections and commonalities in innovative 
practices. We value diversity and note it where it exists in the literature, but attend more to 
the areas that bridge both language communities. 

A Note on Resources and Scope 

The value of this document depends on the quantity and quality of the literature, the extent 
to which the literature reflects the innovative activity in teacher education, and the accessi- 
bility of the resources. The following comments not only summarize the limitations of the 
review but also remind us that innovation in teacher education is a relatively recent 
phenomenon. 

Quantity and Quality. In volume, the literature in teacher education is staggering. The 
conceptual base, though promising in many recent publications, is generally 
underdeveloped Empirical or philosophical support for the numerous positions and 
exhortations about preferred teacher education practices is relatively thin. Innovations are 
not always embedded in a wider framework or elaborated in a research context. Searches 
then, generated numerous references; but the quantity far exceeded the quality of the 
reported work. 

Wc attempted to make judgments about quality. Our task however, was to review the 
innovations and report on current practices. We attended to documented activities with 
only some scrutiny for empirical support and conceptual precision. In many cases, it is 
premature to expect more than preliminary evaluations and formative conceptualizations. 
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Our report concentrates more on the state of innovative activity with only general references 
to the prevalence and impact of these changes. 

Our review says much about the presence of innovations and little about the prevalence and 
impact of these innovations on the state of teacher education. Though the evidence is 
meagre or incomplete, we wonder if innovations touch the lives of most teachers or are of 
lasting consequence to their development Our worry is that the flurry of activity is little 
more than running on the spot: teacher education may get in shape but not really go 
anywhere. Future research should rigorously examine the quantitative and qualitative 
differences innovations make to the education of teachers. 

Innovative Activity, Not Reports. Repeatedly, our contacts with educators involved 
in innovative projects revealed that the activity outstretched the writing. It is not simply a 
problem of articles caught in the increasing time lag between the submission of articles or 
manuscripts and their publication. For many projects, no written account in any form, is 
planned. More is going on than is or will be reported. The review encompasses only that 
portion of innovative activity which a relatively small number of educators, usually 
university-based, chose to write and disseminate. 

Accessibility. American resources, through a wide network of databases, 
clearinghouses, and publishing groups, are far more accessible than Canadian resources. 
Though growing rapidly, the body of literature on teacher education is in a relatively 
uncoordinated state. On-line databases such as CD: Education and £duq have considerably 
improved this problematic situation. The admirable efforts of the Canadian Education 
Association (in its publication of the Canadian Education Index), the national library (for 
example, the Canadiana database), Canadian newsletter and journals, and numerous 
libraries in Faculties of Education, teachers' federations, and resource centres 
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notwithstanding, we still have problems of restricted circulation and availability of local or 
unpublished reports. This is particularly true of documentation pertaining to French 
language teacher education. Consequently, when reports are written, they may not be 
known or easily obtainable. 

Emphases. Finally, we had to make some difficult decisions about what to include and 
what to exclude. For the most part, we let the literature determine our emphases. 
Consequently, we dwell more on the mode (for example, coaching, writing journals, action 
research) and structure (for example, institutes, centres, school-university partnerships) 
and less on the content and priorities of innovations. 

Resources such as the Handbook of Research on Teacher Education (Houston, Sikula, & 
Haberman, 1990) reminded us of the value of reviewing innovations in teacher education in 
such content areas as mathematics, science, reading, music, or business education and for 
such directions as preparing teachers for diversity or as critical "readers" of the hidden 
curriculum Mode and structure inevitably intersect with content and priorities, and result 
in particular forms of innovative activity. In Chapters 5 and 6, we return to this 
intersection and discuss its implications for present and future reform in teacher education. 
The major portion of the review however, focuses on innovative trends in form and 
structure, the current emphasis in the literature. 

ORGANIZATION OF CHAPTERS AND APPENDICES 

To some degree, the following chapters elaborate innovations in teacher education from 
different vantage points. In this sense, the chapters stand alone although the sequence does 
try to interrelate the following emphases: 
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Chapter 2 Trends and Themes 

We situate innovations within the broader story of educational reform, then 
identify the major innovative directions at each phase of the continuum and 
introduce the key themes running through the innovations (collaboration, 
integration, reflection, experience, inquiry). 

Chapter 3 Innovations by Teachers and In Schools 

In both Chapters 3 and 4, we describe innovations in terms of assumptions, 
typical approaches, and variations. We present a framework which groups 
innovations by personal or social form (by oneself, with another, in a 
group), structure (unit, support system, centre, partnership), source (in the 
school or within/across organizations), and participant involvement (by or 
for teachers). Chapter 3 reviews writing, self evaluation, individually 
guided professional development, teacher as researcher, teachers as 
colleagues, coaching, mentoring, support groups, action research, and 
school improvement 

Chapter 4 Innovations for Teachers and Within/Across Organizations 

We continue our look at the spectrum of innovations, but shift to the many 
organizational initiatives introduced to support teacher development This 
chapter highlights institutes and short courses, teacher leadership positions, 
instructional supervision, teacher centres, research and development 
centres, professional development schools, school-university partnerships, 
networks, and other forms of inter-organizational cooperation. 

Chapter 5 Towards a Fundamental Purpose for Innovations 

In Chapter 5, we examine different levels of purpose (functional, structural, 
and visionary) and the importance of a sense of purpose to meaningful 
reform. We argue for the image of teachers as reformers as the guiding 
vision for future innovations in teacher education. 

Chapter 6 Present and Future Directions 

We end the review with a more speculative analysis of innovative trends and 
possibilities. Future innovations will continue to elaborate alternative 
modes and structures of teacher education, but with a more varied teaching 
population and with a greater emphasis on what is pedagogically and 
socially most important for teachers to learn. 
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The chapters arc ordered from more general (Chapter 2) to more specific (Chapters 3 and 4) 
to more complex (Chapters 5 and 6) statements about innovations. Readers may want to 
sample the concrete innovative snapshots of Chapters 3 and 4 before examining the 
surrounding Chapters 2, 5, and 6. Our approach to the chapters permits some s k i mmin g 
and skipping without compromising the flow of the text 

Finally, we chose to clarify and discuss innovative trends rather than to illustrate and 
profile innovations in particular places. The appendices direct the reader to a small sample 
of valuable references on innovations in Canada and elsewhere. An asterisk by an author's 
or institution's name indicates that the reference includes Canadian information. An arrow 
by the references denotes those sources we find particularly useful. Appendix A lists 
references for preservice, induction, and inservice teacher education , and across the 
continuum; Appendix B organizes references for innovations introduced in Chapter 3; and 
Appendix C compiles references for innovations reviewed in Chapter 4. The amalgamated 
reference list repeats those mentioned in the appendices and adds other noteworthy sources 
uncovered during the search process. 

In this report, we introduce and contextualize innovations from different perspectives. Our 
conceptual approach to practice hopefully helps the reader to understand the past, present, 
and future directions in teacher education reform. 
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CHAPTER 2 

TRENDS AND THEMES 

Teacher education has increasingly been in the spotlight, for some tiiix as an aid to reform, 
then as a problem to solve, and more recendy, as one of the focal points of calls to 
restructure the educational system, A barrage of commissions and reviews in Canada (see 
Province of British Columbia, 1988; Fullan, Connelly, & Watson, 1990) and the United 
States (Association of Teacher Educators, 1991; Sikula, 1991) have both captured the state 
of and anticipated changes in teacher education. In this chapter, we analyze the place of 
teacher education within the broader reform movement, note trends in the preservice, 
induction, and inservice phases of the continuum, and introduce the thematic commonalities 
of recent innovative practices in teacher education. 

AS PART OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

Innovations in teacher education have been inextricably linked to broader educational 
reforms. Frequently reforms define what teachers should change in their classroom and 
school practices. Teacher education becomes one vehicle for teachers to learn how best to 
implement the changes. To some degree then, the legacy of struggle in educational reform 
is also a comment on the limited success of teacher education. 

The modern era of educational reform dates from the late 1950s through various starts, 
stops, and u-turns, to the current tug of war between intensification and restructuring 
(Fullan, 1991, p-7). In the following subsections, we portray: the enduring pattern of 
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intensification and the four overlapping phases in its history, the recent rise of restructuring 
as an alternative to intensification, and the changing place of teacher education in these two 
movements. 

Intensification 

Educational reform has relied on successive waves of intensification to improve what and 
how teachers teach. The focus and sophistication of intensification have shifted but the 
pattern has remained the same, namely, reform through centralization, standardization, 
structured direction, and strategic intervention. Consequently, mandating resources, 
prescribing curricula, developing benchmarks, matching tests to programs, articulating 
implementation procedures, or defining roles and responsibilities has each had its turn at 
solving the reform puzzle. A rough chronology is evident but we believe that the waves 
(products and resources, frameworks, processes, and management) overlap and combine 
in even more intensified arrangements. 

The first wave emphasized products and resources. Effective reforms depended on 
designing and disseminating the best practices and programs. If the right answer was 
found and sufficient "front-end loading" occurred (for example, thorough planning, 
development, and pilot testing), then change would follow. The "answers" of the nineties 
arc in such areas as computers, creative and critical thinking, and responsive programming. 

Often products did not reach or have an impact on classrooms. These failures of 
implementation prompted a second wave, one which focused on frameworks for bringing 
about change. Understanding what implementation is - its dimensions, factors, strategies, 
and enabling conditions - and building models which utilize this knowledge were essential 
to overcoming the obstacles of reform. The design of exemplary products and resources 
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was only the first step in a carefully ordered and rational implementation framework. 
Recent expressions of this wave include implementation approaches derived from planned 
change models, organizational development formats, or system theories. 

Sporadic implementation successes within some frameworks stimulated a third wave of 
intensification centred in the school and on the processes which sustained the 
institutionalization of reform. Timely, coordinated, and contextually sensitive approaches 
in the workplace helped teachers to adopt and adapt the change. Products assisted and 
models framed reforms; but on-site interventions offered support for the actual application 
of innovative practices. Current efforts in school-based staff development, peer coaching 
programs, or school improvement projects are attempts to introduce more effective change 
processes in schools. 

The cumulative impact of adjusting products, frameworks, and processes were sometimes 
encouraging but often unwieldy. A fourth wave followed quickly to deal with the 
management of change. With so many elements to consider, coordinate, and control, 
reform required organization, supervision, and long-term direction. Plans needed 
improvement, models needed revisions, support needed modifications, and all needed to 
work together for maximum effect. Ongoing training programs for principals as 
instructional leaders, performance appraisal policies, or specifications of roles and 
responsibilities in the change process are today's examples of this management wave of 
intensification. 

Over time, intensification thus became a multi-faceted movement Successful educational 
reform looked to better practices to apply (products and resources), an ordered path to 
follow (frameworks), improved training and support (processes), and organized and 
consistent leadership (management). The solutions to problems in reform followed a 
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familiar sequence: first to work harder (for example, use more comprehensive design 
procedures), and then to work smarter (for example, link staff development and 
supervision practices), but rarely to work differently. Restructuring presented a possible 
alternative to repeated waves of intensification. 

Restructuring 

The waves of intensification had moved closer to schools and teachers. Schools were not 
only the destinations but also the units of change. Teachers were not only the recipients 
and contractors but also the implementors in the process. Yet the continued adherence to 
centralized control, technical efficiency, and rational organization left the basic foundation 
of intensification intact. Reformers frustrated by the perpetual tinkering of intensification 
argue that the system itself had to be dismantled and restructured They feel that schools 
need the capacity to reallocate and mobilize their resources, to re-negotiate the conditions of 
work, and to determine, in concert with other stakeholders, the goals for which they will be 
held accountable. In restructuring, schools are the primary units of decision making and 
teachers are the agents if not generators of change. 

Restructuring emphasizes decentralization, adaptation, and school-based responsibility for 
reform. It can include collaborative management strategies, new and redesigned 
relationships among teachers (for example, as mentors, peer coaches, or lead teachers), 
greater authority for teachers in instructional decisions, involvement of students, parents, 
and the community in determining the mission of the school, altered conditions of work 
(for example, time for cooperative planning during the day), or more diverse, interactive, 
and integrated classroom practices. These varied and sometimes bewildering translations 
of restructuring in practice expose its tenuous status as the newcomer to the reform 
movement 
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Restructuring calls for further analysis when applied to French-language education, 
especially as it is conducted in provinces where French-language students are in a minority 
setting. We are witnessing the establishment of autonomous French-language boards of 
education. This trend began in the provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick and is being 
explored systematically in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Such 
administrative changes are aimed at developing schools which reflect through their mission 
and educational objectives the specific needs of the French-language communities. In turn, 
such schools call for a teacher education process which responds to the unique needs and 
aspirations of French-language education. 

Intensification by no means has gone away, but for the first time, another voice is audible 
from a group of reformers who want to redirect and not simply improve what teachers do. 
In its tussle with intensification, restructuring struggles to build a different track, one that is 
more than another wave of intensified solutions to reform problems. As part of its attempt 
to be different, restructuring offers a new place for teacher education in reform. 

Changing Place of Teacher Education 

The "place" of teacher education in reform refers to its status within the change process and 
to the location of its work. Innovations in teacher education tend to follow the lead 
established in each wave of intensification. While emphases shifted, teacher education 
remains in a support role and outside of schools. In the earlier waves (products and 
resources and frameworks), teacher education was primarily a supplier of beginning 
teachers. Revisions in the entry and exit requirements of preservice teacher education 
helped to maintain some level of quality assurance. If beginning teachers were competent, 
then they could implement innovative practices. 
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As subsequent waves (frameworks and processes) revealed the complexities of 
implementation, attention shifted to updating the education of experienced teachers. 
Additional qualification courses were developed by either ministries or faculties of 
education and, in some cases, were tied to advancement in salary and promotion. If 
experienced teachers had incentives to improve their qualifications, then they would 
increase their ability and inclinations to use the reforms. 

In later waves (processes and management), teacher education became more job-embedded 
and focused on the application of legislated reforms. Systematic assistance and supervision 
expanded at all levels. If experienced teachers had guidance from experts and engagement 
from those in authority, then they would develop the capacity to sustain their 
implementation efforts. Each wave simply redefines the obligation of teacher education. 
Its "place" is in the service of intensification, initially and at later points in teachers* careers 
as a source of credentials and, in the workplace, as an aid to change. 

In intensification, teacher education is part of the supporting cast with various roles to play 
in educational reform. Its primary function is to prepare, guide, and certify those who will 
carry forward legislated changes. Its place is in the service of the reform agenda through 
programs conducted at some distance from the main arenas of reform, the schools. 
Determining better ways to do things for educational reform is the goal of most innovations 
in teacher education. In contrast to its service status and distant location in intensification, 
teacher education is one of the core platforms of the restructuring movement Innovations 
in teacher education can occur prior to or along with other reforms. Where restructuring 
takes hold, teacher education becomes part of the changing fabric of school life. 
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Restructuring is very much about teachers learning how to work in different ways in 
schools. It strives for a workplace in which prospective, beginning, and experienced 
teachers have the resources and collective autonomy to work and learn together. In their 
perpetual efforts to improve what they do, teachers simultaneously attend to their 
responsibilities as learners and as reformers. By placing teacher education at the heart of 
reform, restructuring gives new status to the learning of teachers in the workplace* 

TRENDS IN PRESERVICE, INDUCTION, AND INSERVICE 
INNOVATIONS 

Within each phase of the continuum, innovative activities have increased, clustered around 
particular areas, and diversified in form. The following three subsections summarize the 
educational trends for teachers during initial preparation (preservice), in the early years 
(induction), and throughout their careers (inservice). In the fourth subsection, we 
comment on the state of development in each phase and the interrelated nature of the 
continuum. See Appendix A for selected references organized by and across the three 
phases. 



Preservice 



Preservice teacher education is clearly in transition pressed by a growing number of reports 
calling for renewal and redirection. Innovations have primarily come from the faculties of 
education, though their traditional responsibility for initial preparation is increasingly under 
greater scrutiny by school boards in need of new teachers. The major changes are in 
admissions, programs and structures, and relationships within the university and with the 
schools. 
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Revised admission requirements are innovative responses to the identification of 
prospective teachers. In addition to academic records, admissions can depend on previous 
experiences (for example, child care or social services or assistance in schools), socially 
relevant attributes (for example, culture, race, language, or gender), or market demands 
(for example, shortages in particular subject areas or divisions)* For many faculties, these 
considerations have lead to more comprehensive admission procedures (for example, 
interviews, experience profiles) and in some cases, alternative routes to entry (for example, 
apprenticeship programs). In French-language teacher education programs specific 
attention is paid to language competencies. Oral and written language competencies are 
assessed through formal testing instruments and remedial measures are taken during the 
preservice program for students whose mastery of the language must be improved. The 
goal is to select intellectually competent applicants who have demonstrated their success 
with learners, reflect the changing composition of Canadian society, and can meet the needs 
of schools. 

In line with the broader reform agenda, faculties of education have added courses and 
modules in such areas as computers, Native education, French immersion, multicultural 
education, second-language instruction, whole language, cooperative learning, critical 
thinking, and learning styles. Faculties of education preparing teachers for French- 
language schools are making concrete modifications which reflect and enhance the 
particularities of this educational environment. The most obvious differences refer to the 
pedagogy for French first language as it also applies to learners whose mastery of the 
language has been eroded through the process of assimilation. At a more structured level, 
recent reviews have prompted the reorganization of both the programs and departments 
assigned to deliver programs. The components of general education, methods and 
foundation courses, and field experiences are better articulated and in varied configurations. 
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Departments are either realigned or consolidated into larger and program-based units. The 
intent is to create a more enabling environment for preservice reform. 

Concomitant with program innovations are improved linkages within the university and 
with the professional communities. Faculties of education are involved in cooperative 
planning with arts and science faculties to coordinate and, in a few instances, interconnect 
programs. Projects with schools and school boards are designed to extend field 
experiences, to train associate teachers, and to combine preservice, induction, and inservice 
activities. Reaching out for other partners in preservice teacher education acknowledges 
that faculties of education may have the most at stake but are not the only stakeholders in 
the initial preparation of teachers. 

Innovations in preservice teacher education are "answers" to the following questions: 

• Who should become teachers? 

• What programs should prospective teachers experience? 

• How should other stakeholders be involved in the initial preparation of teachers? 

The challenge is not only to come up with new answers to old problems but also to 
reconceptualize old problems in new ways. 

Induction 

At a time when more beginning teachers are (and will continue to be throughout most of the 
1990s) in demand, induction has "elbowed" its way into prominence once again. Schools 
and school boards have orchestrated most of the innovative efforts to induct their new staff 
into the workplace, but faculties of education have shown greater interest in following and 
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assisting their graduates into their first years as teachers. Innovations continue in 
programs, conditions, and roles. 

At the school board level, beginning teachers frequently attend orientation sessions prior to 
the start of the school year. During the year, further meetings are arranged to provide 
information (for example, about available resources or regulations), training (for example, 
in classroom management, long range planning or student evaluation), or contact with 
colleagues (for example, other first-year teachers, consultants, or psychologists). The 
programs strive to create informed employees and to support the professional development 
of beginning teachers. 

In some locations, induction strategics also include adjustments in the conditions of work. 
Beginning teachers can receive preferred assignments (which may include a reduced 
workload), more release and planning time, and a greater concentration of resources in the 
form of supplies and supervision. The transitions into a new career are complex and need 
the best possible circumstances for success. The induction process is also becoming a 
priority in French-language schools. Larger and more established school boards are 
developing formal orientation sessions for new teachers. The challenge is greater in 
schools boards where French-language education is a small part of the total system. Yet, in 
such settings, the development of networks, support systems, and assistance is crucial. 

Another changing condition is the ongoing and formal association with experienced 
teachers. New roles - mentors, buddies, or partners - have been designated to give 
beginning teachers daily assistance. The regular contact with experienced colleagues 
contributes to the socialization and development of beginning teachers. 
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Innovations in induction are "answers" to the following questions: 



• What program should beginning teachers experience? 

• Under what conditions should they work? 

• Who should be responsible for their ongoing support? 

Induction has the potential to be the linchpin in the continuum bringing together phases and 
stakeholders previously independent of one another* Working with beginning teachers 
raises questions about where they have been (preservice) and how they can be helped to get 
where they are going (inservice). The challenge is to bring induction into line with 
preservice and inservice teacher education without perpetuating the old line. 

Inservice 

Partly in response to an accelerating reform agenda in schools, inservice teacher education 
continues its pursuit of more effective practices. Schools, school boards, teachers' 
federations, ministries of education, faculties of education, and more, all offer inservice 
programs. Innovations concentrate on the redesign and expansion of available options, 
school-focused strategies, and the involvement of teachers. 

Experienced teachers have more to choose from, and more choices to make. 

Diversification is the norm. In a review of the inservice education of teachers (INSET), 

Eraut (1987, p. 731) describes the range of activities currently in use: 

The course mode tends to dominate INSET provision. Other modes include 
group work such as discussion groups, study groups, reading groups, 
conferences, and staff meetings; and participation in development activities 
such as materials production, curriculum design, or school-based 
evaluation. A fourth type of mode is an advisory service, in which advice 
or assistance is provided to an individual or group of teachers by a fellow- 
teacher, supervisor, district advisor, or external consultant. A fifth mode, 
personal INSET, includes private study, various forms of self-evaiuation, 
and reflection on one's teaching. Then finally there are various experiential 
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modes, ranging from minimal involvement by attending a demonstration or 
making a brief visit, through short periods of participant observation in 
other schools or work experience outside the education sector, to long 
secondments of a year or more to curriculum projects, research projects, or 
advisory or "master teacher* * roles. Participation in team teaching and acting 
as a tutor to trainee teachers can also be considered as a form cf job- 
embedded experiential INSET. 

The school has become the preferred site of inservice activities. In courses and programs, 
professional development strategies include problem solving about actual situations, 
feedback from peer observations, follow-up support, or applications of new practices in 
simulated or classroom settings. School improvement and evaluation projects incorporate 
individual professional development plans. By linking and, where possible, centering 
activities in the workplace, inservice teacher education hopes to enhance its impact 

L 

The effectiveness of options and school-focused strategies depends on the participation of 
teachers. In many schools, teachers have greater resources (for example, time or money to 
attend workshops) and incentives (for example, encouragements or career ladder 
opportunities). With the identification and assignment of teacher leaders, some 
practitioners have chances to guide beginning teachers, promote curriculum 
implementation, or foster collegial work. The emphases are both getting teachers involved 
and finding teachers to lead the involvement 

Innovations in inservice teacher education are "answers" to the following questions: 

• How should inservice approaches vary? 

• In which ways should teachers learn in classrooms and schools? 

• How should teachers be involved in their own professional development? 

The promise implied by this array of innovations is complicated by the presence of so many 
sponsoring agencies and the threat of competition and duplication among those agencies. 
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As these stakeholders edge towards each other, the challenge becomes coordinating 
inservice programs so that no one partner dominates the joint effort This challenge of 
partnership is increased when one examines the perspective of French-language inservice 
education where geographical dispersion, small numbers of professionals, and fewer 
agencies and institutions call for further collaborative effc**s. In these conditions, trends 
already point to the necessity of distance education and inter-provincial collaboration. Such 
collaboration is not easily achieved in a context where education is a provincial jurisdk tion. 

State of the Continuum 

Considerable innovative activity is happening in each phase of the continuum. Preservice 
teacher education is awakening to the traditions of its practice (see Zeichner and Liston, 
1990) and is embarking on a path toward new possibilities. Induction is in the middle of a 
growth spurt and glancing both ways along the continuum for assistance and direction. 
Inservice teacher education happens in more ways, in more places (especially in the 
schools), and with greater frequency. Moving along the continuum from preservice to 
induction to inservice teacher education, the activity increases with the greatest bulge in the 
inservice years. 

Innovations which connect the phases are also emerging. Links are developing between 
induction and inservice and, to a lesser extent, between preservice and induction. The 
concentration of resources in centres, programs, or partnerships often are designed to 
coordinate the development of teachers across the continuum (for example, in consortia, 
professional development schools, or teacher centres). As we assume a more holistic view 
of the continuum, themes appear across the spectrum of innovations. 
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THEMES ACROSS THE CONTINUUM 

Placing innovations along the continuum helped us to understand the unique conditions that 
influence the use of new practices in particular settings and during certain phases of a 
teacher's career. We soon realized however, that innovations also exemplified themes that 
were characteristic of reforms across the continuum: collaboration, integration, reflection, 
experience, and inquiry. 

We are reluctant to use such terms for fear that they would trigger a "glazed" look or a 
"headnodding" reflex and little else. These terms have indeed become slogans, and as such 
can hide rather than illuminate meaning. Yet they do capture quite well, we think, the 
thematic directions of recent innovations. Consequently, we will persevere with the use of 
these terms with the hope that we can use them as a heuristic framework to uncover more 
fundamental aspects of the innovations. The following subsections introduce the themes 
and their variations. In anticipation of Chapters 3 and 4, we will differentiate themes as 
they apply to innovations which focus on personal and interpersonal changes and those 
which focus on intra- and interoiganizational changes. 

Collaboration 

Collaborative innovations depend on the capacity of teachers and organizations to engage in 
a process of mutual development. Participants strive to share their expertise (provide 
assistance, exchange resources, swap stories), their understanding (negotiate meaning, 
cooperatively plan, deliberate alternatives), and their control (joint decision making, mutual 
J-afluenee and constraint). Learning to teach is an interactive process. 
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The emphasis on collaboration is in reaction to the professional isolation of many teachers, 
the uncoordinated and disconnected experiences with professional development, and the 
need for collegial support and organizational renewal. Some concerns linger over the shift 
from individual to collective autonomy, the right of privacy, and the preference for more 
personal forms of teacher education (Little, 1990). 

Many of the teacher leadership initiatives - mentoring, coaching, lead teachers - are 
examples of collaborative innovations. Organizational partnerships - teacher centres, 
school-university consortia, professional development schools - are structural versions of 
collaborative endeavours. 

Integration 

Integrative innovations are about connections, in ideas, experiences, courses or programs, 
individuals or groups, and procedures or structures. Participants seek linkages (clarify 
roles, define relationships), determine common elements (discover themes, create bonds), 
or become a unit (synthesize interests, build from common goals). Development comes 
from the combination of previously discrete phenomena. 

Integration is encouraged on similar grounds to collaboration. The frustration of 
fragmented activities, the lack of synergy, and the problems of repetition and contradiction 
reinforce the importance of integration. In tension with the desire for connections are the 
need to differentiate, the preference for working through things one at a time, and the desire 
to manage the educational process. 

Integration is common to many innovations. Teachers use videotapes of classroom events 
to reconstruct, reconsider, and make sense of their experiences. Preservice teacher 
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education programs interrelate clinical and course work. In action research projects, 
teachers conduct personal inquiries as a basis of dialogue, critique, and eventually school 
improvement 

Reflection 

Reflective innovations involve the intuitive and deliberate consideration of practice. 
Participants review what works in the circumstances of the moment (adapt spontaneously, 
assess technical merits), explore the assumptions embedded in their actions (make the 
implicit, explicit; define images), and critique the choices represented by their decisions 
(evaluate reasons and implications). The source of learning is in the construing and 
reconstruing of what is done and why it is done in particular ways. 

Reflection is a response to the increasing demands to justify teaching, the problematic 
separation of theory and practice, and the low states of practitioners' knowledge. The 
pressure to act, to get on with the job and the inclination to attend more to others (students) 
than oneself are traditions which confront reflection. 

Individuals who write journals can alter the scope of their reflections and consider 
classroom, school, or societal consequences of their behaviours. Institutes sometimes 
assign biographical and autobiographical projects as tools for reflection. 

Experience 

Experiential innovations acknowledge the importance of context and the personal and 
practical significance of the situation in which individuals work. Participants carry back 
validated practices to their workplace (try out ideas, test applications), adapt particular 
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approaches to their own settings (change routines, elicit alternatives), or generate novel 
solutions (solve problems, create a new strategy). Doing one's job is simultaneously 
learning to do one 9 s job. 

The shift to embed learning in experience is a result of tie repeated failures of transfer, the 
powerful and frequently inhibiting influence of the workplace on change, and the 
disillusionment with more conceptually sound but contextually weak innovations. Some 
worry that those who best learn through theoretical and training modes will have fewer 
opportunities. 

A number of the school-based innovations - associate/cooperating teachers, self-evaluation, 
school improvement - ground their endeavours in experience. Training modules use 
experience for rehearsal and feedback. 

Inquiry 

Inquiry-oriented innovations build on the ongoing efforts of teachers to make sense of their 
classroom experiences. Participants use their conversations and observations to search for 
understanding (ask questions, record happenings), to improve of current practices 
(compare perspectives, plan-act-observe-reflect), or to question what is or should be 
(review possibilities, analyze options). Exploring the puzzles and perplexities of daily 
occurrences is an educational endeavour. 

The focus on inquiry counteracts the tendency to give priority to knowledge produced by 
researchers, to doubt the ability of practitioners to study themselves, and to distrust the 
varied findings of practitioner research. Inquiry by practitioners can collide with demands 
to apply proven practices and to adhere to predetermined standards. 
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An informal record of particular students, an interview with a colleague, or an observation 
of another classroom offers a reflexive source for mutual understanding. Action research is 
a process in which teachers critically examine and improve their situations and practices. 

Themes in Combination 

Though collaboration and then reflection are the most prevalent themes, we found that 
many innovations combined two or more themes with different emphases, permutations, 
and applications. Figure 1 provides a way of plotting and demonstrating the thematic 
complexity and continuum presence of innovations. For example, journal writing is an 
integrative and reflective innovation in evidence across all phases of the continuum; a 
school-university partnership is a collaborative and integrative innovation most frequently 
occurring in induction and inservice projects; and action research incorporates the five 
themes across the continuum. We will return to this thematic review after we introduce the 
spectrum of innovations in Chapter 3. 

SUMMARY 

For thirty years, we have tried to improve the system which defines and directs educational 
reform. Despite some notable successes, the results of these concentrated efforts have been 
mixed and often disappointing. We now stand at a juncture with two roads to educational 
reform open to us: one which continues along the path from the past, intensifying our 
resolve to improve existing approaches, and the other which unravels and restructures 
schooling. Each road poses quite different places for teacher education. 
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Figure 1 

Themes Across the Continuum: Three Innovations 
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The road of intensification takes us into further tightening of the reins, into measures -to 
make the system more efficient and the teachers and schools more accountable, and into 
steps to increase standards. In this track, teacher education is the vehicle which transports 
teachers towards the reform agenda. In contrast, the route of restructuring includes more 
authority in schools to make curricular and organizational decisions, greater responsibility 
among teachers to initiate and support their own development, and reconstructed conditions 
of work for teachers and students. Teacher education in a restructured system is part of the 
road, as one of the cornerstones on a different path to educational reform. Recent 
innovations in teacher education arise within the tensions of these distinct reform 
movements. 

Within the world of teacher education itself, we have a greater consciousness about the 
continuum of teacher development and the shared responsibility of many stakeholders for 
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the growth of teachers throughout their careers. We are moving teacher education into the 
workplace with greater participation of teachers and more organizational support. As a 
result, innovations both exemplify and foster collaboration, integration, reflection, 
experiential learning, and inquiry. At the heart of this innovation process is a changing 
image of the teacher, a discussion we take up in Chapter 5. 

Innovations in teacher education occur in particular ways (themes), at various points in a 
teacher's career (continuum), and under certain conditions and priorities (educational 
reform). In this chapter, we have considered these broader elements in order to provide 
some context for understanding the spectrum of innovations "by teachers and in schools" 
(Chapter 3) and "for teachers and within/across organizations" (Chapter 4). 
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CHAPTER 3 



INNOVATIONS BY TEACHERS AND IN SCHOOLS 

In this chapter and the following one, we depart fr?m the previous discussion of themes 
and trends in teacher education reform, and turn our attention to specific innovations. First, 
we present a framework for considering the array of innovations in teacher education. The 
framework broadly divides innovations by the extent to which changes occur in schools or 
through initiatives of other organizational units and by the degree to which teachers 
determine the reasons, content, and method of the change. Chapter 3 focuses on school- 
based and teacher-directed innovations, while Chapter 4 concentrates on innovations 
designed outside the school in support of teacher development. In Appendix B, a 
companion to this chapter, selected references for each of the innovations are compiled. 

A FRAMEWORK FOR UNDERSTANDING THE SPECTRUM OF 
INNOVATIONS 

The list of innovations in progress or on the drawing boards is long and growing each day. 
Similar innovations sometimes have very different labels. Similar labels sometimes 
described different innovations. As we reviewed the literature and added to our list, it 
became increasingly apparent that there were some patterns in form, structure, source, and 
participation. First, we sorted the innovations into two larger categories and then into 
subgroups within each category. We determined the key elements and assumptions of the 
innovations in each group and then selected examples that we would profile for illustrative 
purposes. 
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The framework we developed to organize the large set of innovations (see Table 2) is 
intended to guide practitioners, researchers, and policy makers in understanding and 
selecting among the options. We divide the innovations into two categories: (1) By 
Teachers and In Schools and (2) For Teachers and Within/Across Organizations. Where 
the first set focuses on what teachers do, with whom, and under which circumstances, the 
second set concentrates on what organizations do, with which resources, and within what 
configurations. The former recognizes the powerful influence of the school on teacher 
development and the capacity of teachers to determine the best way to learn in the 
workplace. The latter acknowledges the organizational factors that frame teacher education 
and the likelihood of improvement with timely and appropriate support. Overlap can and 
does occur across the two categories. Yet, the innovations are different in the involvement 
of teachers, the sources of learning, and the priorities of practice. 

For each innovation profiled we provide a definition (what it is), describe the key 
components (how it works), and discuss some examples of how it is implemented in 
different ways (variations within the approach). We highlight some innovations in more 
detail and provide briefer descriptions for others. The longer profiles are of innovations 
that appear more frequently in the literature, seem to be gaining momentum, or are 
indicative of a major shift in direction. The shorter explanations of others demonstrate 
variations and alternatives. 

We continue our thematic focus and, for the most part, do not highlight innovations 
according to their place on the teacher education continuum. At first glance, our framework 
appears most applicable to inservice teacher education. To a degree, this interpretation is 
accurate. Much of the innovative activity has concentrated on the development and 
revitalization of both experienced teachers and the schools in which they learn and work. 
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Table 2 

The Spectrum of Innovations: A Framework 



Strategies By Teachers and In Schools 


Individual • 


writing 

self-evaluation 
teacher as researcher 

individually guided professional development 


Pairs • 


teachers as colleagues 

coaching 

mentoring 


Groups « 


support groups 
» action research 
► school improvement 


Strategies For Teachers and Within/Across Organizations 


Support < 
Systems < 


> institutes, short courses 

> teacher leadership positions 

> instructional supervision 


Centres 


► teacher centres 

• research and professional development centres 
» professional development schools 


Partnerships 


• school-university 

• networks 

• organizational cooperation 
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But the rationale for this emphasis includes a bridge to and catalyst for similar changes in 
the preservice and induction phases. We see some ripple effects. Our framework 
however, is more inclusive arguing similar innovations across the continuum without 
pinpointing their origins in any one phase. Consequently, writing journals, coaching, or 
school improvement projects are examples equally available to the development of student, 
beginning, and experienced teachers. Innovations by teachers and in schools then apply 
across the continuum. 

BY TEACHERS AND IN SCHOOLS 

Teachers learn "by doing 1 ', "through experience", "from within the action", "on the job", 
and "in the workplace." Such slogans and phrases represent a view of teacher education 
that begins with teachers as the primary sources and agents of their own learning, and the 
school and the interactions within the school, as the base of and medium for development. 
Innovations in this category then, are in the hands and minds of teachers as part of then- 
daily work in classrooms and schools. Teacher development is coupled with school 
development; individual development is embedded in organizational development 

When teachers are organizing for their own professional development they tend to work 
alone, with one other person, or in groups. We see two levels of groups working together 
for teacher development In some cases, small groups of teachers work on a project while 
other strategies involve entire staffs in problem solving and decision-making to change 
workplace conditions in schools and learning conditions in classrooms. 
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Individual Strategies and Approaches 



Teachers, individually and independently, have always continued to leam about teaching. 
They have employed both informal and formal ways to stay abreast of current trends and 
new strategies, in search for answers to the problems they encounter daily in their 
classrooms. Reading, researching, and taking courses have been enduring strategies over 
the decades. Individual approaches to learning begin in preservice with course work and 
extend throughout teachers' careers. For some teachers the preferred way of learning is 
personal and private. 

A repertoire of strategies is available for teachers who prefer to learn on their own. 
Thinking about and inquiring into their daily classroom and school experiences makes 
explicit the knowledge and skills teachers bring to their work. Individual approaches value 
the personal and practical dimensions of teachers 9 knowledge and the self-reliant capacity 
of teachers to direct their own learning. Classrooms become laboratories for the 
development of both students and teachers. 

In this section, four individual strategies are considered Writing and self-evaluation are 
described and discussed as approaches individuals are using to better understand, critique, 
and change their practices. Teachers as researchers and individually guided professional 
development are two other strategies increasingly being recognized as valid ways to grow 
and develop as professionals. 

Writing. Writing as a form of professional development has blossomed in the past 
decade. Teachers arc being encouraged to record their activities and practices, thoughts and 
feelings as a way of understanding and learning from experience. Writing helps teachers to 
reflect on the themes, rhythms, and regularities of classroom life. It provides them with a 
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way of making the implicit explicit. It assists teachers in articulating the personal practical 
knowledge that they accumulate through their many interactions and exchanges inside 
classrooms every day. 

Teachers are engaging in a range of writing practices. Holly (1989) describes the 
differences between logs, diaries, and journals. A log is a regularly kept record of facts 
and descriptions of activities and events. A diary is a more spontaneous record of personal 
interpretations, observations, thoughts, and feelings. A journal, which can include both 
facts and feelings, is a comprehensive and systematic attempt at writing to clarify ideas and 
experiences over time. Eight types of writing are also identified by Holly: journalistic, 
analytical, evaluative, ethnographic, therapeutic, reflective, introspective, and creative. 

Connelly and Clandinin (1988) describe four other kinds of writing that they refer to as 
tools for reflection. They encourage the writing of autobiographies and biographies. 
Document analysis is a third form of writing they suggest. This involves teachers in 
reviewing previous items (outlines, lesson plans, units, letters, day books, student 
notebooks) that have been written and summarizing the patterns or irregularities they find 
following analysis. They also propose letter writing as yet another way for professionals 
to engage in an ongoing dialogue about their work. 

Various kinds of writing are being incorporated into teacher education activities at all points 
on the continuum. While writing begins as a solitary exercise sometimes it is the basis for 
interaction with colleagues as shown in some of the examples that follow. Student teachers 
are documenting their changing conceptions of teaching in journals during prescrvice 
courses and practicum experiences. Beginning teachers and their mentors are exchanging 
letters, and experienced teachers are writing stories about their teaching episodes and 
incidents at workshops and as part of support groups. 
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Self-Evaluation. Self-evaluation involves teachers as the sole critics and agents of their 

own professional development Oberg (1988, p. 188) asserts, 

To become an autonomous professional, you must begin to take upon yourself the 
responsibility for evaluating your teaching. That is, you must learn how to pause at 
regular intervals and take stock of your performance and its effects, making your 
own comments about your strengths and weaknesses, and generating your own 
agenda for improving your teaching practice. 

Self-evaluation is a view or attitude toward teaching rather than simply a strategy per se. 
Self-evaluation implies a disposition to be self-critical and reflective about teaching. This 
means that the individual continually steps back from the dailiness of teaching, examines 
the dynamics and processes in action, and asks questions such as: How well am I using 
my teaching techniques and skills? How well do my chosen techniques and skills suit the 
goals I am trying to achieve? Which goals are worth emphasizing? How worthwhile are 
my teaching goals? (Oberg, 1988). 

While self -evaluation can be done informally in one's head, a number of ways are 
discussed by different writers to structure and organize the self-evaluation process. Oberg 
(1988) encourages student teachers to be their own critics and outlines a four-step sequence 
for: description, analysis, critique, and invention. Hunt (1987) describes a number of 
writing exercises to help teachers bring out their beliefs, concepts, models, and metaphors 
about teaching, students, and outcomes. He also describes the C-RE-A-T-E cycle that 
guides teachers to apply their implicit theories to professional concerns. In this process 
teachers state their concern, reflect (summarize their implicit theory), analyze to develop a 
plan, try out the plan, and evaluate the experience. Killion and Todnem (1991) describe a 
"photo album" strategy where teachers develop a chart articulating their characteristics, 
outcomes, strategies, common themes, common goals, common tactics, and define a 
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redirected plan. All describe ways to engage teachers in self-evaluation of their beliefs and 
values, practices and strategies, impacts and outcomes. 

Self-evaluation strategies are emerging as concrete ways to aid teachers in reflecting on, in, 
and for practice. They place the risk, experimentation, and reward of evaluation on the 
shoulders of teachers. 

Teacher as Researcher and Individually Guided Professional Development. 

Two other individual approaches to teacher development are teacher as researcher and 
individually guided professional development. Both are briefly described to illustrate the 
alternatives available to the teachers who prefer to team alone. 

Teacher researchers seek answers to puzzling behaviours, explanations to frustrating 
patterns, and ways to overcome obstacles and barriers to learning. Classroom research 
begins with a hunch or a question. This is followed by data collection and analysis. 
Investigation leads to theorizing about practice, implementation of different strategies, and 
eventually improved teaching. The research process can be quite informal and loosely 
structured or it may also be quite systematic and highly sophisticated. Hopkins (1985, p. 
39) outlines four stages of classroom research: data collection, validation, interpretation, 
and action. He suggests that another way of viewing teacher research is to think of it as 
"organized common sense." Classroom research by teachers is characterized by its 
practitioner, problem solving, and eclectic orientation. 

Many teachers systematically set goals and engage in a series of learning experiences every 
year. They become interested in a topic or decide they want to advance in the school board 
and take steps to involve themselves in activities to pursue these interests. Some attend 
workshops; some seek resources and guidance in the library; others enroll in courses 
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towards a graduate degree; still others work on committees, volunteer for special projects, 
or find others to observe or compare ideas. The idiosyncratic and self-directed nature of 
these initiatives is becoming formalized and referred to as individually guided professional 
development, personal growth plans, or individualized staff development. 

As French-language systems and schools are created and developed, numerous needs arise 
which cannot simply be met by applying methods, resources, techniques, and curricula 
found in English-speaking school systems. French-language teachers are continually 
involved in adapting, creating, modifying, and evaluating resources and strategies in ways 
which enhance the linguistic uniqueness of the Franco-Ontario community. Their 
individually guided professional development is also a collective and cultural endeavour. 

Working In Pairs 

Calls for collegiality, cooperation, and collaboration permeate the reform literature. As we 
identified in Chapter 2, collaboration is one of the themes that cuts across the educational 
reform movement of the past decade. In recognition of the complexity of teaching, many 
strategies bring colleagues together to share expertise, to exchange material and ideas, and 
to support one another in problem solving and experimentation. In some approaches 
teachers work in pairs; other approaches involve groups of teachers. In this section, we 
discuss the range of in-school roles available for teachers to support their colleagues. Then, 
we provide two explanations of the most widely-reported paired approaches - coaching and 
mentoring. Regardless of the approach, the assumption remains the same: mutual 
development best evolves from the extended and reciprocal work of peers in pairs. 

Teachers as Colleagues. Teachers most often identify their colleagues as the people 
from whom they learn the most. Over the years, teachers have worked informally with one 
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another on a variety of different topics in a number of different ways. The trend to 
structure these informal interactions into new teacher leadership roles is another move 
towards differentiated staffing in educational reform. 

Opportunities for teachers to assume positions of assistance and support are being 
established both inside and outside of schools- We refer to teachers working inside 
schools involved in assistance and support activities as "teacher colleagues" to distinguish 
these initiatives and roles from those positions being created for teachers to provide 
leadership outside of schools. In the next chapter, we describe more itinerant roles where 
teachers deliver their leadership as outside resources for other teachers and schools engaged 
in reform efforts. 

Teacher colleague roles differ in responsibilities, compensation, and amount of release 
time. Teachers offer assistance and support as enrichment coordinators, instructional 
teacher leaders, peer observer/evaluators, project coordinators, grade level chairs, lead 
teachers, coaches, and mentors. While they provide leadership for individuals, groups, 
and projects, many of their interactions in these new roles are one-on-one encounters with 
fellow teachers. Some teacher colleagues receive a modest financial stipend. Most are 
released from some of their continuing classroom duties to work with other teachers. The 
terms of "employment" for these collegial positions vary according to the perceived status 
of the role, the educational needs of the staff, and the importance of professional 
development to the culture of the school. In the following sections, we profile two of the 
most common teacher colleague roles, as coaches and mentors. 

Coaching. Coaching refers to colleagues working together in a non-evaluative way to 
improve their practice. At the heart of all coaching is a three-phase cyclic process that 
involves: planning or deciding on a focus; observing in the classroom; and discussing the 
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observation. The process is ongoing in the sense that information from the discussion 
phase feeds back into the planning for the next cycle. 

Coaching is in use in all phases of the teacher education continuum. Cooperating and 
mentor teachers are encouraged to coach student and beginning teachers as they learn 
during their initial years. Experienced teachers arrive at training sessions in teams with the 
anticipation that they will coach each other back at the school as they experiment with new 
practices. The variations in coaching however, are a matter of not oniy timing but also 
orientation. 

Technical coaching, collegial coaching, reflective coaching, collegial support groups, 
mirroring, collaborative coaching, and expe coaching illustrate some of the variations 
currently in use. Differences relate to the purpose (implementation versus improvement) 
and focus of coaching (individual versus group goal), the relationship between the partners 
(collegial versus advisory), and the particular procedures or steps in the process (planning, 
observing, conferencing, questioning, instructing, demonstrating, facilitating). We 
elaborate three models - technical coaching, collegial coaching, and reflective coaching. 

Technical coaching often follows training programs and the purpose of coaching, then, is 
on the transfer of skills and strategies into the existing repertories of teaching. The focus of 
the coaching is usually a program or teaching strategy introduced through changes in policy 
by the school board or ministry of education. Technical coaching involves an expert coach 
who serves in an advisory capacity and at times is involved in demonstration and 
instruction to ensure appropriate application of the innovation. 

The goals of collegial coaching are to refine teaching practices, to increase professional 
dialogue, and to help teachers think more deeply about their work. The focus of the 
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observations and coaching is determined by the individual teacher. The two individuals 
enter into a mutually responsive relationship where both participants act as coaches. 

Reflective coaching is similar to collegial coaching. The major purpose is to enhance the 
professional teaching culture through enabling teachers to become more thoughtful and 
articulate about their classroom actions. The focus in reflective coaching is determined by 
the teacher and the coach assumes the role of facilitator rather than expert or advisor. A 
questioning and clarifying procedure is emphasized in the reflective coaching model. 

Mentoring. Mentoring is a nurturing process in which a more skilled or more 
experienced person models, teaches, sponsors, encourages, counsels, and befriends a less 
skilled or less experienced person for the purpose of promoting the latter's development. 
Over time, mentors respond to procedural, personal, and pedagogical concerns. Their 
formal and informal assistance ideally evolves within the context of a caring relationship 
which often creates learning opportunities for both partners. 

Mentoring programs are organized in a variety of ways. Mentors volunteer in some cases, 
and are selected in other instances. Some mentors have a common planning period with 
their partner, some mentors are given limited release time, while still others are in full-time 
mentoring positions on leave from the classroom for a specified period of time. In most 
cases, training is provided and other activities are arranged for the pairs to learn together 
and to meet with others in similar roles. 

Coaching and mentoring are just two forms of a growing number of teacher colleague roles 
in schools. In Chapter 4, we discuss teacher leadership positions, out-of-school 
opportunities for teachers to promote the professional development of their peers. Next, 
we turn to strategies that involve three or more colleagues working together. 
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Group Strategies for Professional Development in Schools 

A number of writers (for example, Fullan 1991; Hargreaves, 1989; Little, 1990; 
Rosenholtz, 1989) have outlined how workplace conditions have an impact on the degree 
and the extent to which innovations take hold or not They suggest that until we address 
the norms and expectations that guide behaviour - structural changes, interaction patterns, 
and relationships - and define the way schools are organized, many of the other reforms 
will be less successful. 

Group strategies for teacher development and school improvement are important for several 
reasons. They facilitate program coordination and serve to reduce fragmentation, and thus 
help to keep development "in sync." They are particularly important and necessary for 
addressing problems that go beyond one or two classrooms. They also serve to promote 
collegiality and teamwork among staff members and arc essential for building collaborative 
cultures and restructured schools. 

In this section, we describe three group strategies for teacher education where colleagues 
experiment to further their individual growth and development and work together to change 
the conditions of schooling. The first two examples, support groups and action research, 
are strategies where teachers work together to understand and improve classroom practices 
and school procedures. The third example, school improvement, involves the entire staff 
in efforts to change the organizational and cultural norms of the institution. 

Support Groups. In the past few years, various kinds of support groups have 
surfaced Small groups of educators come together to share ideas and resources, solve 
problems, discuss concerns, and continue learning. Support groups are most often 
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informal arrangements made by teachers who have a common interest or share a common 
job. Sometimes support or study groups are organized for teachers by district consultants 
or university personnel. In either case, the central focus is on the teachers; they determine 
the focus and teach each other about teaching. 

Teachers work together to assist one another, to reduce isolation, and to improve 
communication. In a group format they can structure their mutual learning experiences, 
foster teamwork, and build their collective expertise. Participation in support groups is 
voluntary. The group meets regularly (for example, every two weeks or once a month), 
usually in an informal setting. The focus and agenda are directed by the members. 
Reciprocal status and sharing are the norms; group members are expected to contribute and 
share both opportunities and responsibilities. The following sample of support groups - 
study groups, experimentation groups, and case conference and teacher assistance teams - 
gives some sense of the possible configurations. 

Teacher study groups meet regularly to discuss topics, themes, issues, and problems. 
Each member of the group takes a turn assuming responsibility for a session. The teacher 
leader selects a common reading, distributes it, structures discussion (preparing a question 
or problem to answer), facilitates discussion, ensures minutes are taken and distributed, 
and guides the group in decision making for the next session. Learning teams are another 
form of study group. Members share the responsibility for learning about different topics. 
Readings and tasks are divided up. Each person reads and studies their assigned topics, 
writes summaries, and teaches others in the group. 

Teachers interested in trying a new teaching strategy or implementing a new curriculum will 
often form experimentation groups. Members agree to try out a new approach, to meet 
regularly to discuss what is happening, to observe each other and provide feedback, to 
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suspend judgment and evaluation of themselves and others, to build comfortable and 
supportive working relationships, and to give themselves time to try and fail, and try and 
succeed. In another version of this type of support group, teachers come to training 
sessions in teams. Here, they develop a common language and ensure built-in support 
back at the school. These teams meet regularly to discuss both successes and problems 
with their trials. While sessions arc structured in different ways, generally teachers share 
what does and does not work, and others offer suggestions and advice. 

Case conferences and teacher assistance teams (Amsden, 1989) are other forms of support 
groups. Both employ a problem solving method similar to a medical or social work model. 
They are teams of teachers who are available to address both immediate and persistent 
problems. In the example of the case conference, groups of teachers meet to discuss only 
one student. A case record is developed documenting the history of the child and a 
description of problematic behaviours, attitudes, and academic concerns. Members of the 
group pose questions to clarify issues and make suggestions. By pooling their expertise, 
teacher assistance teams come up with collective solutions to individual problems. 

Both individuals and organizations can initiate the formation of these small group 
innovative efforts. While they facilitate teacher development, they contribute to school 
development at the same time. Support groups are one way for teachers to work together 
and begin to influence school-wide decisions and workplace conditions. Action research 
described in the next section is a particular version of a study group. We feature it in a 
separate section because of its resurgence and prominence in the literature. 

Action Research. Action research is a form of self-reflective inquiry undertaken by 
teacliers in order to improve classroom practices, one's understanding of practice, and the 
situations (and institutions) in which these practices are carried out (Carr & Kemmis, 
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1986). Practitioners develop their own research questions, plan their own methodologies, 
analyze their own data, and report on their studies in writing and in presentations. Four 
phases or stages are involved in the process: planning, action, observation, and reflection. 
Research questions arise out of the daily work in the classroom or the school. Teachers 
focus on topics they are puzzled about or on problems they encounter such as 
individualization, peer tutoring, learning centres, small group instruction, classroom 
management, reading strategies, parent-teacher conferences, at risk students, thematic 
teaching, or student understanding of a particular concept They develop a plan of action to 
alter current practices or interactions. While they arc implementing a new practice or trying 
out a different way of organizing, they observe and document their efforts in some way 
(see Kemmis & McTaggart, 1988 for an excellent description of data collection methods). 
Finally, they reflect, critically analyze, and theorize on their planning, action, and 
observations. 

Most often action research is a collaborative activity where practitioners work together to 
help one another design and carry out investigations in their classrooms (Hopkins, 1985). 
These action research groups provide a forum for sharing questions, concerns, advice, and 
results. Over time, their joint work can lead to changes in both individual and institutional 
practices (Hannay, 1987; Sagor, 1991). 

School Improvement. Currently, the term school improvement is used generically to 
refer to any project, program, or effort that has been organized to improve schools and 
schooling. For this chapter, we are most interested in those activities which teachers and 
school administrators initiate to better the working conditions of teachers and the learning 
conditions for students. Such activities arc defined and adapted by insiders. The staff 
learn to live with and by the consequences of their decisions. 
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Typic illy, the first step in the school improvement cycle is to collect information on the 
current state of affairs at the school. Sometimes a staff develops a profile based on 
comments and suggestions from students, parents, and their own assessment A profile is 
a "snapshot" of the school at a point in time identifying both the strengths and weaknesses 
in the different aspects of the school operations. In other cases, staff members partake in 
an elaborate school review process as a beginning (See Hopkins, 1985). 

As part of the process, staff discuss their beliefs and values and articulate their vision of 
how they would like the school to be. Their review and discussion of future possibilities 
lead to both short and long term goals and plans to change practices and procedures. Staffs 
work in committees and as a large group to examine such areas as scheduling, instructional 
practises, or student assessment procedures. They learn different ways to share in the 
decision-making, to solve problems, to communicate, to resolve conflict, and to work 
together. In French-language education, school improvement has been exemplified by 
school-wide projects, wherein an individual school develops its mission (its "raison d'etre) 
and specific reform directions. In some cases, projects have involved formal collaboration 
with faculties of education and in turn, have provided fertile ground for practice teaching 
for preservice students (see Cloutier, 1986). 

A number of models for school improvement are available and other* are in development 
(for example, Holly & Southworth, 1989; Joyce, McKibbin, & Hersh, 1983; Kilcher & 
MacKay, 1991; Leithwood & Fullan, 1987). The different approaches vary in their 
formality, directiveness, and support structures. Some models outline general procedures 
for staff discission to guide the process; others are quite prescriptive in defining what 
topics and areas schools are to address. Often schools are encouraged to participate in 
school improvement as part of a school board initiative. Training, resource material, and 
facilitators are provided as part of the support structure. In many cases, schools embark on 
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school improvement programs in isolation and learn by trial and error. After a number of 
years of research and discussion, a French-language teacher association has recently 
proposed a model of participatory management aimed at initiating, sustaining, and 
assessing school-by-school educational change and improvement. 

School improvement recognizes the power of school culture in determining the success or 
failure of innovative initiatives. It is a school-by-school collaborative approach to change 
that combines teacher development with organizational improvement. It involves risk 
taking and experimentation and a new way of thinking about how to operate schools. It 
often brings together other innovations such as coaching and support groups in an attempt 
to be systematic and developmental about individual growth and development, and 
institutional improvement and change. 

CONDITIONS FOR OR AS INNOVATIONS? 

Innovations of the kind outlined in this chapter require considerable time, effort, and 
fortitude to make it into schools. Changes often demand a stubbornness to carry on in the 
face of persistent roadblocks, dead ends, and reversals. Rarely do innovations simply 
blend in with the existing scenery or receive an instant welcome by teachers coping with an 
already overloaded day. Any large-scale initiative or combination of innovations (for 
example, peer coaching as part of a school improvement project) inevitably forces a re- 
examination of the routines and norms governing classroom and school practices. 
Conditions usually have to alter for innovations to have any chance to survive and thrive. 

School-based teacher development can prompt numerous adjustments in the conditions of 
teachers' work, especially in how they use their time. In many innovations, teachers need 
time during the day to meet. It is a matter of not only finding common planning periods for 
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coaches or mentors, but also establishing some flexibility in schedules for intervisitations, 
team teaching, and cooperative problem solving. In some cases, this flexibility can only 
happen through additional funds for release time or support staff. Other blocks of time can 
come from putting two or more classes together under the supervision of one educator, 
dismissing classes early, or compressing timetables. Locating time for collegial work can 
lead to shifts in the rhythms and demands (for example, teaching some larger classes with 
students who arc not part of their regular responsibility) of classroom life. 

Adjustments can also occur in the allocation of resources (for example, more money for 
professional development), in the participation on planning and decision-making 
committees, or in the expectations of the job (for example, filing yearly plans for 
professional development). The pattern of changing conditions depends on the nature of 
the innovation, the fit between the innovation and the school culture, and the level of 
interest in school-based teacher development 

Shifts in conditions can precede, follow, or surround the innovations themselves. Some 
schools feel they have to get to the "starting line" by creating a more enabling environment 
into which innovations enter later. Other schools choose to first embrace the innovations 
and then determine as a consequence, the conditions which should be altered to support the 
innovations. Still other schools combine changes in approaches and conditions so that it is 
indiscernible whether innovations are leading or following the modifications in conditions. 
Finally, in some places the changing conditions are the innovations. Here the belief is that 
innovations come and go but routines and norms continue on. In these circumstances, the 
conditions as innovations are more important than the conditions)br innovations. 
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SUMMARY 



Innovations by teachers and in schools place teacher education in the workplace. Teachers 
have the capacity to learn on their own and with colleagues as their teachers. Through 
approaches which help them understand, confront, and intervene into their own practices, 
teachers can stimulate the development of themselves and of the schools in which they 
work and learn. 

Outside the school, innovations in teacher education are recasting the traditional role of 
organizations forging new arrangements in support of teacher development. Chapter 4 
highlights the new look of these organizational strategies as the second part of our 
framework for understanding the spectrum of innovations. 
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CHAPTER 4 



INNOVATIONS FOR TEACHERS AND 
WITHIN/ACROSS ORGANIZATIONS 

In this chapter, we focus on the second part of our framework, namely on innovations by 
organizations, individually and in concert with other organizations, which support the 
education of teachers. We begin by discussing the organizational stakeholders and their 
contribution to teacher education. Then we articulate the second part of the framework 
introduced in the previous chapter and again profile selected innovations. We conclude this 
chapter by returning to the themes, articulated in Chapter 2 and noting how collaboration, 
integration, reflection, experience, and inquiry work in combination across the spectrum of 
innovations. In Appendix C, a companion to this chapter, selected references for most of 
the innovations are compiled. 

FOR TEACHERS AND WITHIN/ACROSS ORGANIZATIONS 

Many stakeholders are involved in teacher education. Universities, ministries of education, 
teachers' organizations, and boards of education are part of the support cast that surround 
teachers and schools. They play a major role in teacher education. These out-of-school 
educators set priorities, determine directions, allocate resources, establish policies, create 
structures, sponsor activities, and make decisions that provide the context for teacher 
education across the continuum. Their decisions can anticipate, respond to, and often 
shape teacher education. 
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Teacher learning can depend on the quality of support that the stakeholders provide. The 
competency of resource personnel, the availability, suitability, and coordination of program 
options, and the operational efficiency of new or reconstituted structures determine the 
effectiveness of the support system. By taking advantage of the "arrangements" made for 
them, teachers acquire the skills, knowledge, and attitudes to improve their practice. 

In this section, we examine three kinds of innovations that support and encourage 
individuals and organizations to become involved in improvement and change efforts. We 
review some of the changes in the range of services provided by various out-of-school 
educators to assist and guide teacher development Then we discuss centres (teacher 
centres, professional development centres, research centres, and professional development 
schools), as new or rebuilt "places" in which to locate teacher education. Finally, we 
examine the growing number of partnerships between organizations and their role in 
promoting the development of teachers. 

Support Systems 

Many innovations explicitly offer assistance and guidance to teachers. Some address 
pedagogical concerns, others focus on professional issues. Some help teachers in the 
classroom; others take teachers out of the school for more intensive training in preferred 
classroom practices. 

At first glance, support systems are hardly innovative additions to teacher education. While 
the possibilities and options expand, the basic offerings of workshops, conferences, 
seminars; and conventions dominate the teacher education world. Development occurs 
through events, after hours, away from the school, and time permitting. 
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These events arc the staples, but some forms have been revived and reconstituted into more 
defined, specific yet complex support strategies* Activities such as institutes and short 
courses rely on immersion strategies to enhance and reinforce professional learning* 
Special assignment teachers are appointed to train and assist other teachers in a specific set 
of practices* Alternative approaches to instructional supervision broaden the base of 
support available to teachers. We review these examples in the following sections. 

Institutes and Short Courses. Institutes and short courses are intensive, carefully 
designed, professional development strategies. They are most often conducted in the 
summer and offer focused, continuous investigation of a particular topic or theme. 
Usually, they run from one to three weeks in length and arc held in a retreat location. The 
topics at summer institutes and short courses address both classroom (for example, 
cooperative learning, classroom management, student assessment, the writing process) and 
organizational (for example, school improvement, peer coaching, mentoring, training the 
trainer, change processes) concerns. 

Such approaches arc developing in French-language education allowing for the 
establishment of made-to-measure professional development strategies as opposed to 
arrangements conceived and developed for other situations which partially fit the 
francophone setting. Further developments must extend beyond the boundaries of a 
particular province and allow for greater networking if French-language professional 
development needs arc to be more effectively addressed 

One of the guiding beliefs among those who offer institutes and short courses is that a 
concentrated period of study, repeated practice, and continuous feedback arc necessary for 
individuals to acquire skills and refine understandings. The use of a retreat setting affords 
the opportunity to carry on "after hours" talking about the day, comparing ideas, and 
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synthesizing the experience. Furthermore, the participants can build a network for later 
support. Blending informal and social with formal and professional learning activities 
creates a unique context for indepth and sustained development. 

While many of the approaches remain the same, there has been a shift in the content and the 
process of these support strategies. Journal writing, individual learning plans, small 
group work, case studies, video analysis, and other participatory techniques are now part 
of most institutes and short courses. Teachers can have considerable influence on the 
direction of activities and can use the framework to suit their needs and priorities. They 
have opportunities to work with others, participate in exercises that aid reflection, and 
engage in activities to integrate theory with simulated practice. Support is more personal, 
contextually sensitive, active, and interactive. The sessions ultimately pursue capacity 
building, helping individuals to develop skills to go back into the workplace to take charge 
of their own development 

Teacher Leadership Positions. In Chapter 3, we introduced innovations (for 
example, coaching or mentoring) where teachers worked as colleagues in schools. We use 
the term teacher leadership roles here to acknowledge innovations where teachers are 
appointed to full-time resource positions for schools in a particular geographical area or 
across the school board While teachers as colleagues work predominantly inside schools 
on a more regular and frequent basis with their fellow staff members, those in teacher 
leadership positions work with individuals and groups from many schools. Some of the 
time their work is in schools; often they conduct sessions for colleagues from across the 
school board at a central location. In contrast to their in-school counterparts who teach 
part-time and lead part-time, teachers in teacher leadership positions generally leave the 
classroom for a defined period of time (for example, one to three years) to assume a 
leadership post and return to the classroom when their term is ended. The positions are in 
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effect special assignments, often for quite specific tasks in program development and 
implementation* 

Teachers in these positions serve as staff developers, peer assistance and review 
consultants, teacher centre coordinators, teacher advisors, instructional process 
consultants, project coordinators, curriculum chairpersons, and change facilitators 
(Devaney, 1987; Livingston, 1991). They conduct inservice workshops, participate in 
district planning sessions, bring the teacher voice to the table in district decisions about new 
initiatives, assess and develop curriculum and teaching materials, chair committees, 
facilitate school-based staff development, direct special projects, serve as advisors to 
individuals and groups of teachers, and coordinate teacher centres. As intermediaries, 
their support functions bridge individual, school, and school board needs. Teacher 
leadership positions across school boards have been relatively frequent in French-language 
education, especially in minority situations. In such contexts, teachers take on curriculum 
development and implementation responsibilities with colleagues in one or many school 
boards. Four examples of teacher leadership positions are described below. 

Teachers as Advisors consult with both beginning and experienced teachers on a range of 
teaching topics including classroom management, instructional strategies, student 
evaluation, grouping, curriculum implementation, individual differences, and concerns 
related to particular students. Typically teacher advisors work on a request basis. They 
observe and coach teachers, find resources, do demonstration lessons, arrange visitations, 
and assist teachers in problem solving. Teacher advisors also conduct inservice sessions 
for groups of teachers (Little, 1985; Little & Long, 1985). 

Teacher Associates are actively involved in preservice teacher education programs. In 
contrast to cooperating or associate teachers who guide and supervise student teachers 
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during practicums in their own classrooms for a designated period of time, teacher 
associates assume positions in and are responsible for many aspects of the preservice 
program. They teach courses, supervise students, conduct inservice sessions for 
cooperating teachers, coordinate programs, and participate in research studies. Teacher 
associates work in university-based and field-based programs; some are appointed to half- 
time positions (Porter, 1987) and others arc seconded for two- or uee-year term positions 
at the university. 

Teachers as Trainers conduct workshops and training sessions. Teachers who are 
recognized for their exceptional talents in particular areas or who have a reputation for 
consistent success in the classroom are asked to share their expertise with their peers. 
Teachers as trainers work out of the central office or a teacher centre and train other 
teachers in techniques and strategies on different topics. These teachers serve as 
consultants for a set period of time. They organize and conduct sessions on such topics as 
induction, mentoring, classroom management, instructional processes, teaching 
effectiveness, enrichment, student assessment, or in a specific subject area. 

Teachers as Assisters or Facilitators aid staffs involved in school improvement projects 
(Kilcher, 1991; Miles, Saxl, & Lieberman, 1988). Their role is to guide and support rather 
than lead and direct; they are process consultants who help groups and staffs learn to work 
together, to address school issues, and to make decisions and solve problems in different 
ways. Assisters and facilitators are outsiders or "critical friends" (Sagor, 1991) who both 
assist and push groups to address their problems in some systematic fashion. These 
positions can be both part-time and full-time assignments. 
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Teacher leaders operate collegially rather than as colleagues, are more school-centred than 
school-based, and are more responsive to the interaction of individual, school, and school- 
board priorities. As much as possible, they work for teachers as teachers. 

Instructional Supervision. The growing belief that principals have a substantial 
impact on school-based development has stimulated an investment in their training. If 
principals are accountable for making change happen, then they need a more sophisticated 
and powerful set of leadership skills. The eighties have seen a proliferation of inservice 
programs (Murphy & Hallinger, 1987) and centres (Leithwood, Rutherford, & van der 
Vegt, 1987) designed to improve the practices of principals. As change facilitators, 
instructional leaders, and teacher developers, principals can make a difference in the 
development of their staff (Leithwood, 1991; McEvoy, 1987; Smith & Andrews, 1989). 

Supervision involves much more than spot checks, troubleshooting, or summative 
procedures in teacher evaluation. It is now more commonly viewed as a growth process in 
which principals work closely with teachers to design and implement strategies to enhance 
their knowledge and skills. Principals initiate and oversee the process, provide 
conversational and observational assistance, and sometimes arrange other associations for 
support (for example, with peer coaching or evaluations). Supervision then becomes 
differentiated, collegial, and clinical (Glatthorn, 1987; Kilbourn, 1991; Smyth, 1987). 



Centres 
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Centres are "places" of and for professional development Human and material resources 
are concentrated in one location for greater accessibility and delivery of service. The 
mission of the centre can encompass quite a broad agenda (for example, leadership, 
curriculum, or teacher development) or have a very specific mandate (for example, 
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computer literacy, second-language instruction). Centres both reach out to teachers and 
invite their clients in, offering events, programs, and support activities in line with their 
goals. 

Traditionally, centres are responsive structures, reacting to the perceived needs of teachers. 
Some centres have become more proactive, defining and promoting projects to change how 
teachers work and learn. Various conceptions of centres have been around for the past 
three decades. Currently four types of centres are organized to promote teacher 
/development: teacher centres, professional development centres, research centres, and 
professional development schools. While the basic assumptions underlying the four types 
of centres are similar, each makes a different contribution to the professional development 
of teachers. 

Teacher centres generally strive for programs organized/or and by teachers. The agenda 
and operation of the professional development and research centres are primarily 
determined by the sponsoring agencies. These centres do business on behalf of teachers 
with little or no involvement of teachers in decision about the direction of the centres* 
activities. The fourth type of centre, professional development schools, are 
interorganizational arrangements usually initiated by groups outside schools but with 
aspirations to do things with and by teachers. To some extent, it is a partnership. We 
have chosen to describe it here because professional development schools are centres of 
inquiry and excellence where the partners are integrally involved in the activities together 
rather than more loosely connected for mutual benefit We describe teacher centres and 
professional development schools in some detail and comment briefly on the differences 
between professional development centres and research centres. 
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Teacher Centres. Teacher centres are professional development places where teachers 
can learn individually or in groups* Typically, teacher centres are in a central location and 
house many kinds of resources, both classroom and professional books and materials* 
Teacher centre staff provide consultation and services to assist individuals* They also 
organize and coordinate inservice sessions and activities on various topics for groups of 
teachers* 

Teacher centres originated in Britain in the early 1970s. Legislation in 1976 provided the 
policy and financial structure to support teacher centres in the United States* The teacher 
centre movement was directly tied to the availability of federal funding and in many cases 
disappeared when resources ceased* Teacher centres are resurfacing in the nineties as a 
strategy for teacher renewal (Hunt, 1989; Yarger, 1990). 

While teacher centres are most often sponsored by others for teachers, they represent a 
form of teacher-directed inservice* Activities sponsored and organized by teacher centres 
are in response to teacher needs and requests; the program is driven by teachers* Sessions 
are coordinated and organized by and for teachers* 

There are different kinds of teacher centres, in fact, no two are alike. Teacher centres can 
be organized by teachers and within a school. Many school boards sponsor and staff a 
teacher centre. -Occasionally, a teachers* organization will coordinate a teacher centre or 
several school boards will cooperate in the development and funding of a teacher centre. 

A teacher centre in a school is sometimes referred to as a teacher resource centre. 
Lieberman and Miller (1990) describe a teacher resource centre as a place in the school 
where teachers can come together to read professional journals, to view educational videos, 
to peruse books and catalogues, and to engage in informal but professional conversations* 
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As places of professional exchange and conversation, the resource centre in some schools 
can be a new and different atmosphere than the more social world of the staffroom. 

School board teacher centres, the most common arrangement, come in three "packages." 
Many teacher centres embrace the original concept of a professional development place that 
is responsive to teacher needs. Thus, the agenda, the activities, and staff work are teacher- 
directed Some teacher centres are organized around a specific topic or area, for example, 
computers or a particular program focusing on effective instruction. A third version is a 
"limited" partnership. Some teacher centres are actively involved with university partners 
in organizing and coordinating the clinical component of preservice programs. Centre staff 
in these instances arc involved in supervision of student teachers and often a portion of the 
program is determined in consultation with the university partner (see Arends, 1990 for an 
example). 

Teacher centres continue to maintain their responsive orientation and promote and 
encourage individual professional development In addition, they are becoming more 
active in initiating activities and joining in the decision-making about directions for teacher 
education. 

Professional Development Centres and Research Centres. More recently, 
professional development centres have emerged on the scene. These centres arc similar to 
teacher centres, but they have a more focused purpose and a pre-determined program. 
While they still make provision for service to individuals, morc time and energy go into the 
centre's programs. Professional development centres are involved in four major activities: 
short courses or institutes, materials production, consultation, and internships. Staff in 
professional development centres develop programs and materials. Centre programs vary 
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in length from two days to a week and sometimes have a follow-up component Teachers 
also go to professional development centres for an internship or a mini-sabbatical leave. 

Research centres are often located in universities. As the name implies, the primary agenda 
of these centres is the production and dissemination of knowledge. The range of activities 
would be different than what one would find in either a teacher centre or a professional 
development centre. Staff members are engaged in research activities, attend and conduct 
seminars, write proposals for research and project funding, write for publication, teach, 
and supervise students and professional interns. Graduate programs are also often part of 
the research centre agenda. Research centres are directed by out-of-school teacher 
educators and offer opportunities for individual rather than group professional 
development 

Professional Development Schools. Professional development schools are schools 
organized to promote both student learning and teacher learning. Also known as clinical 
schools or professional practice schools, these exemplary schools are seen as a key 
component of the restructuring movement They are envisioned as sites for training, 
inquiry, experimentation, demonstration, research, and innovation. 

Professional development schools have three complementary agendas: (1) to participate in 
the preservice education of student teachers and the induction of beginning teachers; (2) to 
provide opportunities for the continuing growth and professional development of 
experienced teachers, and (3) to be leaders in creating and inventing new organizational 
structures to promote and facilitate the best educational practices (Holmes, 1990; Lieberman 
& Miller, 1990). 
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Teachers in professional development schools work together with university faculty as 
teachers, learners, researchers, and teacher educators. Together they make decisions about 
learning problems, grouping students, teacher assignments, the organization of content, 
and policies and procedures in the schools. They observe each other teaching, reflect on 
their practice, teach each other about teaching, and engage in collaborative research 
projects. 

These schools are proposed as avenues to bridge the practice-theory gap, to bring teachers 
and researchers together, and to integrate school renewal and the reform of teacher 
education. Professional development schools are cooperatively established by school 
boards and schools of education and jointly staffed by teachers and university faculty. 

Partnerships 

A partnership is a deliberately designed arrangement between different institutions working 
together to advance self-interests and solve common problems. Partnerships are 
characterized by collaborative rather than simply cooperative behaviour. Generally, the 
members develop a model for joint planning, joint implementation, and joint evaluation 
between the individuals and the organizations. 

Goodlad (1988) outlines three basic characteristics for partnerships: 

• partners need to have a degree of dissimilarity 

• the goal should be mutual satisfaction of self-interests 

• each party must be selfless enough to assure the satisfaction of others' interests. 
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liebcrman and Miller (1990) list three other characteristics: partnerships share a common 
purpose, provide for the exchange of information and psychological support, and are 
voluntary. 

Partnerships are based on two assumptions: equality and joint responsibility* Members 
have equal, albeit different, contributions to make to the two-way exchange of information 
and resources. The members who come together in a partnership assume joint 
responsibility for all phases of activity between the institutions* 

Partnerships in education arc many and varied. They are also growing in number and 
increasingly are seen as one solution in the reform of schools and teacher education. 
Partnerships have been formed between schools and universities, between schools and 
business, between school boards, between university departments, and between 
universities. Many names are used in the descriptions and discussions about partnerships: 
networks, consortia, collaborations, and cooperatives. We discuss school-university 
partnerships and networks, and provide abbreviated references to other types of 
organizational cooperation. 

School-University Partnerships. The most common collaboration documented in 
the literature is the school-university partnership. Many levels of collaborations between 
teachers and teacher educators are reported The range extends from a joint project between 
two individuals, an association between a university professor and an individual school, to 
a rather formal agreement among one or more universities and several schools* 

School-university partnerships are possible in all parts of the continuum. Traditionally, 
school-university partnerships were arranged to facilitate the practicum component of the 
preservice program* Now, there are many and varied preservice arrangements between the 



partners including field-based programs, associate teacher training modules, and action 
research forums. 

More recently school-university partnerships have been forged to support beginning 
teachers. These programs go by many names, such as induction programs, mentoring 
programs, or beginning teacher assistance programs. These are attempts to provide 
support and assistance to new teachers and to facilitate connections between the stages in 
the continuum 

A variety of inservice collaborations have also been reported between these two partners. 
Universities and schools are engaged in joint planning and delivery of such teacher 
development activities as the training of trainers, field-based graduate programs, and school 
improvement networks. Such collaborations are currently emerging in French-language 
education and are often accompanied by a research component Data are being collected 
and analyzed as school-based initiatives occur and consequently, provide better 
opportunities for both improvement and research. 

School-university partnerships are growing as teacher educators inside and outside schools 
search for new ways to promote the growth and development of teachers. These efforts 
help to break down the isolation and fragmentation sometimes associated with learning to 
teach. 

Networks. Networks are different from partnerships in their organization (Clark, 1988). 
They are informal and loosely organized collections of people who share common jobs, 
common concerns, or common interests. Members cooperate; they reach mutual 
agreements but their work together does not usually progress beyond the arrangements for 
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exchanging information. They are usually held together by committed and energetic 
individuals. 

« 

Sometimes networks become more formal through the creation of associations or special 
interest groups. Constitutions or bylaws are drawn up and a set of roles established. 
Membership dues go toward supporting an annual conference, the production of a 
newsletter, and sponsoring special events. Networks generally foster the exchange of 
ideas and resources. They are important for reducing isolation and increasing 
professionalism. McConkey and Crandall (1984) suggest five essentials for effective 
networks: keeping a focus, staying in touch, keeping it small, keeping it simple and cheap, 
and reciprocating. 

Organizational Cooperation. In the trend towards organizational cooperation, other 
combinations are present: schools and business, school boards, universities, and school or 
school boards and social agencies. These liaisons fall between the exchange of information 
in networks and the reciprocal bonds of partnerships. For the most part, the connections 
are "win-win" arrangements where both parties gain something they were previously 
without The mutual benefits come with few disadvantages and a clear sense of roles and 
responsibilities. 

For example, smaller school boards can join together to pool their resource personnel. 
Universities can link their teacher development centres to pursue research grants, to 
exchange expertise, or to compare fieldwork. Agencies involved with various aspects of 
child welfare can join together to rationalize services to coordinate awareness programs for 
teachers. Organizations continue to search for ways to work together which enrich the 
opportunities for development within and across institutions. 



CONDITIONS AS OR FOR INNOVATIONS? 



We reverse the order of "as or for" in this chapter (Chapter 3 reads, "Conditions For or As 
Innovations?) to acknowledge the trend in organizations towards innovations which 
concentrate more on changing the conditions of teacher education. The process of 
implementing new routines and norms in organizations is as formidable as the challenges 
described for teacher-centred and school-based approaches in Chapter 3. Organizations 
want to create the opportunities and atmosphere for renewal in all phases and levels of 
teacher development 

In the early stages, shifts in conditions are in response to the implications of innovations. 
For example, new support systems, the addition of new teacher leadership positions, or the 
creation of centres can require an administrative reorganization in school boards. Human 
resource departments and staff development superintendents (or, in smaller school boards, 
redefinition of superintendent responsibilities to include human resource tasks) are 
comparatively recent structural changes to organize and supervise a broader teacher 
development agenda. Similarly, faculties of education have regularly realigned departments 
and personnel to accommodate new courses and programs (for example, practicum 
coordinator, field-based units). Provincially, ministries of education have redesigned and 
increased their capacity to evaluate and establish policy for the initial and continuing 
education of teachers (for example, Centre for Teacher Education and the Teacher 
Education Council, Ontario; and the College of Teachers in British Columbia). Though 
these changes in conditions often have preceded or coincided with organizational 
innovations, they usually have become innovations themselves. 

Conditions as innovations are most evident in partnerships. When schools or school 
boards and faculties of education join together to improve teacher education, they embark 



on a norm-building venture moving from their traditional independence to a form of 
institutional interdependence. This necessitates mechanisms for shared decision making, 
time for cooperative planning, and resources for joint projects. Previously taken-for- 
granted conditions of work within the organization now stand in tension with the 
conditions of mutual influence and constraint across organizations. The innovation then is 
reorienting those conditions within and across organizations which enable the partners to 
best construct educational programs for teachers. 

SUMMARY 

Innovations for teachers and within/across organizations attend to the systems, structures, 
and conditions which affect the context for teacher education. Organizations continue to 
diversify, concentrate, and increasingly combine their resources so that teachers have 
experts to call, centres to visit, and partnerships to join. Through more accessible, 
available, and attractive forms of support, organizations strive to motivate and enhance the 
education of teachers and the development of schools. 

When we return to both categories of our framework (See Table 2) and apply the themes 
(collaboration, integration, reflection, experience, inquiry) to the spectrum of innovations, 
we find at least three combinations at work. First, themes can combine to enrich the quality 
of a particular innovation. For example, school-university partnerships can strive not only 
to rationalize and integrate resources but also to create more equitable and collaborative 
working relationships. Second, themes can become a bridge between innovations in one 
of the categories. As an illustration* an experienced faculty member can work as a mentor 
to a newly appointed professor and focus their shared efforts on an action research project 
to improve their respective programs. Third, themes can interrelate innovations by teachers 
and in schools with innovations for teachers and within/across organizations. In a 
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professional development school for example, teachers can pursue school improvement 
projects with university researchers, attend summer institutes, act as mentors to new 
colleagues, and form an in-school resource centre. We can likely increase the probable 
impact by combining innovations in oir or more of the above configurations. But for what 
purpose? In Chapter 5, we argue for an image of teachers as reformers as the vision for 
innovations in teacher education. 
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CHAPTER 5 



TOWARDS A FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE FOR 
INNOVATIONS 

Chapters 3 and 4 give us a tour of what is new in teacher education. Innovations can bring 
people or organizations together, interrelate ideas, programs, or practices, stimulate 
reflections, draw on ongoing experiences, and study relevant questions about and in 
classrooms and schools. They can be approaches that teachers, alone or in concert with 
colleagues, use in schools for the improvement of their practices. When created by 
organizations, they can be services, programs, or partnerships in support of teacher 
development Or, in recent years, innovations can be changes in the conditions and 
regularities which frame teacher education. The above distinctions help us to explain what 
the innovations are; but we are less able to determine the purposes of our endeavours. 
Without a sense of purpose, we increase the risk of "rudderless" innovations which may 
quickly run aground 

Purposes vary in time, scope, and implications. We propose three levels of purpose with 
each subsequent level subsuming and transforming the previous ones. The functional 
purpose of innovations is the improvement of teacher education practices. The structural 
purpose is the systemic change in the basic fabric of teacher education. The visionary 
purpose is the continued articulation of who teachers should learn to be. In this last level, 
we address the most fundamental purpose, our image of teachers as the key reformers in 
education. 
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In the following two sections, we first elaborate the functional and structural purposes of 
innovations in teacher education and the problems and possibilities in each level. We then 
generate two contrasting visionary purposes, one based on a restructuring image of 
teachers as reformers and the other based on an intensification image of teachers as 
stewards. Building from our preferred image of teachers as reformers, we end with some 
anticipated next innovative steps in teacher education. 

FUNCTIONAL PURPOSE: TO IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCATION 
PRACTICES 

In the face of persistent doubts and questions about the impact of teacher education, we 
applaud any effort to improve its practices. Any of the innovations outlined in Chapters 3 
and 4 can be a powerful source of professional learning. The introduction of something 
new can invigorate and revitalize a program, staff, or school. Providing more 
opportunities for collegial projects or external support can symbolize a renewed spirit of 
professionalism and represent the first step along the path of continuous improvement 
Strategic combinations of innovations, especially between those "by teachers and in 
schools" and "for teachers and within/across organizations," can increase the probability of 
individual and institutional development (Fullan, 1991). Innovations for the improvement 
of teacher education practices thus can act as a catalyst of broader reform. 

Technical and empirical problems surround these efforts to improve how teachers learn. 
On what basis can we select one innovation over another? How can we vary the innovation 
for different situations? Which "bundles" of innovations in which arrangements can we 
adopt for what impact? How can we overcome the long history of short-lived 
implementation of many innovations? And, more generally, to what extent should we 
accept the position that "one place's innovation is another place's routine is another place's 
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dislocation?" Even if we find answers to these questions and achieve such objectives as 
providing collegial support, coordinating resources, or stimulating self-evaluation, we are 
still left wondering why it is important to strive for these changes. 

Improving teacher education practices is a short-term, situational purpose with few 
implications for broader reforms. For example, peer coaching can give teachers immediate 
assistance for particular problems or during periods of curriculum change. Used in these 
circumstances, coaching is more an option in times of need than an ongoing relationship. It 
helps teachers adjust without necessarily exploring significantly different ways of teaching. 
Beyond the functional purpose of improving on-site support, we are uncertain about the 
reasons for the innovation. Without a broader answer to the "for what" question, we 
predict a short-lived and limited innovation. One response could be to link the 
improvement of teacher education practices to the development of a collaborative school 
culture, our second level of purpose. 

STRUCTURAL PURPOSE: TO CHANGE THE CONDITIONS OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

A more systemic reason for innovations gives us some focus for improving teacher 
education practices. We want a different environment in which teachers work and learn. 
The spectrum of innovations, separately or in combination, can become part of the strategy 
for achieving a school (or an institutional) culture more favourable to professional learning. 
Attending to conditions can take the innovations in teacher education to another level of 
purpose by providing an answer to the "for what" question in the selection and 
implementation of specific (or "bundles" of) innovations. At this level, innovations matter 
only in their support for re-orienting schooling in general, and teacher education in 
particular. 
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Changing conditions has its own set of practical and empir i problems. How can we 
develop a need to change conditions which are often taken-for-granted traditions of work? 
Which conditions should we alter? How can we incorporate particular innovations into the 
wider changes in governance, staff roles, and procedures? To what degree can we 
interrelate changes in the conditions of classroom- and school-based development? When 
the conditions involve more than one organization (for example, schools and faculties of 
education in preservice teacher education), how can we establish mutually supportive 
norms? Our answer to these questions comes from the unique ways we use the 
innovations to reconstruct the school as a learning place for everyone- Yet we once again 
confront the question of purpose: change the conditions in the workplace for what? 

Structural changes require considerably more time and affect a broader range of elements in 
the school culture. The potential implications are many if the purpose is to significantly 
alter the way things are done. Continuing the peer coaching example, collegial assistance is 
important for its contribution to a more collaborative environment where mutual 
development and shared decision making are the new operational norms. Furthermore, 
timetables can be altered and release time and resources (for example, videotaping) can be 
available to enable teachers to engage in this culture-making endeavour. We recognize the 
inherent value of teachers working and learning together and schools building the capacity 
for continuous change, but still push for a more fundamental answer to the "for what" 
question. Why do we want collaborative working conditions in our schools? Our third 
level of purpose provides the most defensible vision for innovations in teacher education. 
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VISIONARY PURPOSE: TO ARTICULATE WHO TEACHERS SHOULD 
LEARN TO BE 



A commitment to a preferred image of the teacher establishes a foundation and direction for 
our efforts to change the conditions and improve the practices of teacher education* With a 
guiding vision, we can frame how and why innovations in approaches, organizational 
arrangements, or conditions develop. At issue is the choice of image we want our teachers 
to learn and practice. We return to the educational reform movement and the tension 
between intensification and restructuring to determine our choices. 

Considerable work has been done to describe alternative images of the teacher. Some 
derive images from notions of curriculum orientations or world views (for example, 
Eisner, 1985; Miller and Seller, 1986; Thiessen, 1989c) and others embed images in 
conceptual orientations or traditions of reform in teacher education (Feiman-Nemser, 1990; 
Zeichner & Liston, 1990). Still others are more direct in their analysis, posing particular 
labels or metaphors to represent the essence of who teachers are and what they do (for 
example, Doyle, 1990; Joyce & Weil, 1986). We cannot review the subtle but important 
differences in these images here; but we can incorporate their broader distinctions into the 
two images of teacher implied by restructuring and intensification. Tables 3 and 4 give an 
overview of teachers as reformers (restructuring image) and teachers as stewards 
(intensification image), respectively. We use the Ave themes to present each image in two 
parts: one in the classroom with students and the other either inside or outside the 
classroom but with colleagues, administrators, and other relevant stakeholders (for 
example, policy makers, resource people, parents). Both parts are significant to 
understanding the image but ultimately work in resonance with one another, if not as one. 
In the following subsections, we describe our preferred image of teachers as reformers, the 
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enduring image of teachers as stewards, and the importance of a visionary purpose in 
future innovations in teacher education. 

A Restructuring Image: Teachers as Reformers 

In restructuring, the visionary purpose of innovations in teacher education is the 
development of teachers as reformers* As primary architects of their own classroom and 
school practices, reformers interrelate such stances as activist, deliberator, meaning and 
culture maker, partner, and explorer They are the moral practitioners of educational 
change. 

The thematic portrayal in Table 3 outlines the essential vision of teachers as reformers. 
They work, learn, and make decisions with their colleagues and students. While valuing 
diversity, they find bonds which bring people and their ideas together. In this dynamic and 
interactive classroom and school culture, reformers transform instrumental concerns with 
what works into considerations of personal, educational, and social meaning. Individual 
and collective understanding comes from the ongoing creation of experience, shared 
discovery, and mutual critique. Each stakeholder is part of some reforms but teachers are 
part of every reform. 

Some teachers are reformers by trade but not often as a result of formal preservice, 
induction, u inservice teacher education. They have pursued their vocation as change 
agents behind the closed doors of their classrooms or, on occasion, in a school restructured 
before the movement began. Until recently, these self-directed reformers have been the 
exception. Restructuring brings wider possibilities for aspiring reformers, but many of our 
innovations remain directly or indirectly rooted in the intensification image of teachers as 
stewards. 
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Table 3 
Teachers as Reformers 



THEMES 


WITH STUDENTS 


WITH COLLEAGUES AND OTHERS 


COLLABORATION 


Sharing decisions - content, methods, 
evaluation - about learning in the classroom. 

Involving students as junior partners working 
together to determine routines, and to critique 
and improve teaching. 


Making decisions individually and collectively 
(with other teachers, administrators, parents) 
about directions which affect how they work and 
learn in schools. 

Forming school-based groups to initiate teacher 
development activities, to manage programs, 
and to allocate resources. 


INTEGRATION 


Facilitating self-understanding in community. 

Probing themes and processes which search for 
connections across disciplines, in problems and 
issues, and through actions. 


Interconnecting diversity in people, programs, 
policy, and practice. 

Informally and formally seeking broad 
agreement (mission) on principles and priorities 
for the school. 


REFLECTION 


Focusing on both learning and learning how to 
leant 

Relating learning to one's life and one's life to 
learning by writing and conversing about 
personal and shared experiences. 


Simultaneously considering teaching and 
learning how to teach. 

Engaging in forums which examine the sources 
and intentions of development, the conditions of 
work, and the capacity to change. 


EXPERIENCE 


Learning by doing, generating knowledge from 
within actions and interactions. 

Creating activities where learning occurs within 
small groups, in real or simulated situations, 
and through adaptation and invention. 


Developing on the job, depending on those 
practices that matter to inform those matters 
practised. 

Interacting with other teacher leaders in 
cooperative planning, intervisitations, 
participant observation, and dialogue. 


Inquiry 


Exploring possibilities by comparing 
perspectives and experimenting with 
alternatives. 

Encouraging research of and in the classroom 
with study groups, videotapes, and self- 
evaluation. 


Building a culture of inquirers where teachers 
study and evaluate preferred practices. 

Regularly reviewing practices in school 
improvement and evaluation projects. 
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An Intensification Image: Teachers as Stewards 

In the successive waves of intensification, the stated or implied purpose of innovations in 
teacher education has been to increase the capabilities of teachers as stewards. As the local 
school representatives of the province, stewards are purveyors of policy, enculturating our 
students with the norms of society and inducting them into the knowledge and skills 
necessary for effective participation in life's endeavours. They adopt various roles - 
environmental manager, strategist, translator, quality controller, and artisan - to fulfil their 
responsibility for improving student learning and school effectiveness. 

The reform agenda defined by ministries of education and translated by school boards in 
the last ten years requires teachers to change how they work with their students, other 
teachers, and in their organizations. In the classrooms, teachers are to expand the 
applications of computers, individualize programs, and stimulate creative and critical 
thought Their daily strategies must accommodate the spectrum of needs, in particular for 
those whose exceptionalities, social and cultural circumstances, or religious affiliations 
demand special care. While mindful of basic requirements in skills and knowledge for each 
level, grade or subject, their prog r ams must also extend into the community, address social 
concerns, and must prepare students for successful transitions to the next phase of their 
schooling. Changing organizational patterns create situations where teachers can work 
with greater support from professionals, colleagues with special training, and outside 
resources. Goser links to both administrative structures and parent and community groups 
improve communication and accountability. By opening their classroom doors, teachers 
admit those who help, seek information about, and scrutinize what they do. 

Table 4 is a thematic representation of how stewards implement the above reform agenda in 
their classrooms and schools. The terms in brackets underneath each of the five themes 
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listed in the first column acknowledge that those who construe teachers as stewards use the 
language of collaboration, integration, reflection, experience, and inquiry, but with 
meanings and practices more associated with cooperation, alignment, thinking, application, 
and evaluation. 

The vision of teachers as stewards follows a tradition which seeks excellence in classroom 
and school practices. Stewards work in a hierarchical system in which one level sets up the 
conditions for the level beneath it They receive, with some license to influence and adapt, 
the framework of expectations and procedures governing the school, and in turn, organize 
the rules and routines guiding their classrooms. They improve their skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes through the systematic application of proven instructional and school 
development strategies. Effectiveness in their job depends on the accurate assessment of 
need, the consistent matching of method to objective, and the careful attention to standards 
in the design, implementation, and evaluation of programs and practices. 

Many teachers are stewards but not always to the degree or in the form envisioned within 
the intensification movement Some stewards operate at some distance from the demands 
of policy, choosing when, how, and if they implement the reforms. Others faithfully 
attempt every change that comes their way but as technicians following a blueprint or set of 
procedures. For the most part, stewards maintain their commitment to excellence and their 
reliance on innovations to teach them how to fulfil their responsibilities. 

How wc educate teachers throughout their careers conveys a message and an example of 
the educators we want them to be and become. If our fundamental focus is on this 
visionary purpose, then our functional and structural moves will have a greater chance of 



Table 4 
Teachers as Stewards 



THEMES 


With students 


With colleagues and others 


] 

collaboration 
(cooperation) 


Recognizing that students are responsible for 
their own learning. 

Providing choice and independence in 
assignments, opportunities for peer assistance, 
and clear expectations. 


Acknowledging accountability for establishing 
the conditions for student learning. 

Responding with input, feedback, and 
consultation to requests by administrators and 
policy makers. 


Integration 
(alignment) 


Differentiating and linking elements to 
coordinate student learning. 

Bringing different resources, disciplines, and 
strategies to t ar on a common topic. 


Rationalizing programs in accordance with 
existing guidelines and specifications. 

Coordinating in-school initiatives with the 
implementation system of the school board. 


REFLECTION 
f thinking) 


In addition to coie skills, developing creative 
and critics' thinking. 

Utilizing strategies which require students to 
follow problem-solving frameworks and to 
examine their own reasoning processes and 
learning styles. 


Defining the skills, knowledge, and attitudes of 
teacher effectiveness. 

Focusing on the efficiency, consistency, and 
congruency of classroom and school strategies. 


EXPERIENCE 
(APPLICATION) 


Transferring knowledge to the classroom 
setting. 

Using validated practices - cooperative learning, 
small group instruction, active learning — to 
organize effective learning modules. 


Participating in the planned staff development 
opportunities developed by resource personnel 
and central authorities. 

R^l vi n (7 nn teacher leaders sunnort fixoutrs. and 
outside experts to advise, guide and intervene. 


Inquiry 
(evaluation) 


Assessing the impact of instruction on student 
learning. 

Structuring regular, varied and numerous formal 
projects and tests to measure student learning. 


Specifying the sequence of and criteria for 
determining successful practice. 

Organizing a system which defines incentives 
and rewards, monitors and supervises practice, 
and assesses competency, each in relation to 
predetermined procedures and standards. 
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coherence, articulation, and success* We support the ongoing and informed debate about 
the preferred image of the teacher but favour the view of teachers as reformers in present 
and future innovations in teacher education. 

TOWARDS INNOVATIONS FOR TEACHERS AS REFORMERS 

Travelling down the road which educates teachers as reformers requires an underlying 
consciousness about our visionary purpose and an understanding of how teachers as 
reformers can cope with the struggle between intensification and restructuring. We suggest 
the following ideas for present and future innovations in teacher education. 

Repeatedly asking ou.:elves about the image of teachers embedded in innovations reveals 
numerous instances of steward-based projects in reformers' clothing, especially if we stay 
at the level of functional purpose. Frequently, innovations in teacher education serve as 
strategies for implementing specific reforms in curriculum and instruction. For example, 
some use coaching as part of a training framework to promote the application of validated 
teaching models. Mentoring programs sometimes are prestructured to introduce beginning 
teachers to the preferred practices of the school board. Intermediate units pool and 
coordinate resources to better implement legislated curriculum change. In each case, the 
content and form of teacher education are primarily in the hands of administrators, resource 
people, and policy makers. Teachers have few chances to affect decisions about either 
what they learn or how they learn it Without a significant voice in implementation, teachers 
are left to participate in innovations as stewards. 

Moving to the level of structural purpose, we see more possibilities and some obstacles for 
supporting the development of reformers. Radically changing conditions is one of the 
tenets of the restructuring movement As yet the rhetoric appears to be far ahead of the 
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reality. Those conditions in transition (for example, more planning time, designation of 
new roles such as mentors, increased field experiences in the preservice program) are 
fragmented, lack coherence and clout, and are more opportunistic than substantive. The 
preoccupation with those conditions which affect staff relationships and teacher 
involvement in school-based decision making is detached from concerns about conditions 
which affect student-teacher relationships (Cuban, 1990). In classrooms, teachers still 
work with the same number of students, for the same hours per day and days per year, 
under the same conditions of resources and physical constraints, and with the same (or • 
greater) number of programs to implement, records to keep, and people to inform. An 
overload of opportunities outside the classroom cannot survive if corresponding changes 
do not occur inside the classroom. Tinkering in the margins alters the surrounding 
conditions without necessarily touching the fundamental patterns of teachers' lives. As a 
result, little ground is available on which the reformer can step much less walk. The 
stewards continue on, albeit with modifications in support and resource allocations, but 
without threat of large-scale restructuring. Here too, we see the need to embed innovative 
efforts at the level and depth of our visionary purpose. 

Finally, in our advocacy for innovations guided by an image of teachers as reformers, we 
are not espousing an "either-or" stance. We recognize that a reforming spirit can exist in 
stewards and a sense of stewardship can live in reformers. By shifting the balance to the 
image of reformers, we hopefully transform our innovations in ways that re-position and 
empower teachers to successfully learn and work in our schools. 

In the transition to teachers as reformers, innovations may get caught in the pull to 
implement mandated reforms (intensification) and the push for teachers to generate and 
manage their own changes (restructuring). Again, it is a question of balance. In their 
position as reformers, teachers understand the social conventions and working conditions 
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within their school and the ways to influence these conventions and conditions to bring 
about change. They reflect on classroom and school life, try out alternative strategies, 
evaluate the consequences of their actions, and introduce new possibilities. Into these 
cycles of internal reform enter mandated changes. Teachers confront these impositions and 
sustain their status as reformers if they are able to affect the terms of entry and passage. 
Specifically, reformers need a say in the. rationale for and nature of the mandate, time to 
interrogate and struggle with the proposed redirection, access to informed peers, 
opportunities to negotiate new working arrangements, and the right to refuse unwarranted 
changes (Thiessen, 1991). The apparent steward-like activity of implementing mandated 
practices can be an act of reformers if teachers have the right to negotiate the content, 
priorities, mode, and structure of the mandate. 

SUMMARY 

Why innovate? The purposes behind the creative approaches and organizational 
arrangements outlined in Chapters 3 and 4 often focus on either determining better ways to 
educate teachers (functional purpose) or building a collaborative learning environment for 
teachers (structural purpose). We argue that the fundamental and visionary purposs of 
innovations in teacher education is for teachers to articulate who they should learn to be and 
become. Any functional and structural improvement in the practices and conditions of 
teacher education should be guided and judged by an image of teachers as reformers. In 
the last chapter, we hypothesize about the innovations of tomorrow with a particular 
emphasis on what the changing population of reformers will find most important to learn. 
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CHAPTER 6 
PRESENT AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Within the terms of reference of the review, we concentrated on the printed word more than 
the word of mouth, on the presence more than the frequency and impact of innovations, 
and on the themes and trends emerging in Canada. As a result, we report on innovations 
which arc relevant to a particular population, primarily stressing changes in mode and 
structure, and underemphasize or leave out the content and priorities of teacher education. 
In this chapter, we open our lens to the innovations we heard about and, in some cases 
observed, to the changes which seem to have some depth and staying power, and to the 
trends in the United States and elsewhere which may find their way into our teacher 
education practices. Admittedly, we embark on a more speculative venture but one that 
may help to elaborate present and future innovative directions in teacher education. 

In the next section, we describe the changing and more inclusive population of "teachers" 
involved in innovations. We then build on Chapters 3 and 4 to summarize and anticipate 
various modes and structuies. We end with what the literature least examines, namely the 
content and priorities of teacher education. It is here in the purpose, knowledge, and 
values of what teachers learn where we discover the meaning of how they learn. 

CHANGING POPULATION OF "TEACHERS" 

In an overwhelming number of references, innovations are developed for aspiring and 
practising elementary and secondary school teachers. Increasingly, teacher education will 
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encompass a more diversified population as teaching responsibilities within schools 
change. Specifically, we recognize three areas of expansion: 

• Stretching the traditional boundaries of elementary and secondary schools. In recent 
years, schools have extended their programs to include such areas as early childhood 
education, adult education, second and heritage language education, and other community- 
related services. 

• Involving more people in the teaching process. Paraprofessionals, teaching assistants, 
parent and community volunteers, and various social and psychological personnel have 
supplemented, supported, and on occasion, directed certain aspects of the instructional 
program. 

• Improving the teaching capacity of other segments of the educational and economic 
community. Teaching excellence is a goal in post secondary education and in the many 
training initiatives of business and industry. 

Innovations now reach out to populations inside and outside elementary and secondary 
schools. They include those who want or have the credentials to teach and those who, 
despite their lack of certification as teachers, want or have the responsibility for teaching 
learners in many segments and locations of society. With this more diverse participation 
comes the demand for innovations for both teacher education and education for teaching. 

When linked with the innovations outlined in Chapters 3 and 4, we discover a broader 
range of participants in such strategies as coaching or in such organizational arrangements 
as school-community partnerships, and a more varied set of programs and practices. The 
next section summarizes the most prevalent modes and structures for educating teachers. 
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MODES AND STRUCTURES 

The predominant emphases in the literature are on innovative strategies (mode) and 
organizational arrangements (structure) of teacher education. The innovations involve 
collaborative, integrative, reflective, experiential, and inquiry-oriented approaches in 
schools, organizations, or other teacher development structures (for example, teacher 
centres or school-university partnerships). They provide teachers with more support for 
improving their own practices and more practice in supporting their own improvement. 
Within the wider educational reform movement, the innovations assist, transport, and 
sometimes, exemplify significant changes in the regularities of schooling. 

From innovations which focus on mode and structure, teachers learn more how they stand 
than what they stand for (see next section). In our responses to the following five 
questions we point out some of these key directions of process. 

Where do teachers learn? Teachers learn more on the job than in programs at some 
distance from and independent of their workplace. For most teachers, their education is 
centred in and around their primary place of practice, their classrooms. 

When do teachers learn? Teachers make learning an ongoing and career-long pursuit, 
integrated into their working day and imperceptible from their daily practice. Their 
education includes both designated, formal time and incidental, informal moments. It 
occurs before, within, and after the experience of teaching. 

With whom do teachers learn? To some extent, teachers are their own teacher 
educators. In addition to their self-directed learning, teachers work with peers, resource 
personnel, and even students to understand and improve what they do. The differentiation 
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of teacher roles in career ladders and lattices provides teachers with a more complex 
collegia! network within which to work and learn. 

How do teachers learn? Teachers learn by comparing ideas with significant peers, 
generating, testing, and adapting new practices, and critically examining their work. They 
rely on social and contextually relevant situations to develop personally and educationally 
justifiable improvements. 

Under which organizational arrangements do teachers learn? They learn 
within intra- and inter-organizational partnerships which rationally connect key resources 
and personnel to support teacher and institutional development 

Innovations of mode and structure most help teachers to learn how they stand At times, 
teachers stand alone with some right and authority to guide their own development. 
Usually, they stand in concert with oijiers developing through peer-based strategies and 
supported by a variety of partnerships within and across organizations. But, what do they 
stand for? In the next section, we look at the substance of what teachers learn in present 
and future innovations. 

CONTENT AND PRIORITIES 

In comparison to the literature on changing modes and structures, the published reports on 
the content and priorities of teacher education are scarce, brief, and less explicit. 
Innovation's appear to confuse form (how teachers stand) and substance (what teachers 
stand for). Learning how to learn is not the same as learning what to learn. For example, 
learning to be effective coaches or to work productively in professional development 
schools is the content of teacher education. But what do teachers coach other teachers to 
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do? Or which priorities do teachers adopt to create and sustain professional development 
schools? Answer? to these queries get us much closer to what matters most in the learning 
of teachers* In our responses to the following three questions, we highlight some of the 
substantive directions in teacher education* 

Why do teachers learn? In Chapter 5, we argue that the visionary purpose of any 
innovation in teacher education is the continued articulation of who teachers should learn to 
be. The choice is between learning to be reformers or learning to be stewards. Each image 
lives within an orientation which frames what teacher believe and do. For example, 
innovations for the development of teachers as reformers are more likely to address such 
areas as constructivist approaches to teaching, negotiating strategies to classroom 
problems, or issues of justice in schools. In contrast, innovations for the development of 
teachers as stewards are more likely to include such areas as mastery learning approaches to 
teaching, effective behavioural management strategies, or systematic assessment 
techniques. Many recent innovations encourage teachers to develop their beliefs and 
practices to stand as reformers. 

What do teachers learn? Teachers generate, apply, or transform knowledge which 
improves their capacity to deliver programs (curriculum knowledge), to use a repertoire of 
teaching strategies and models (pedagogical knowledge), or to teach a diverse student 
population (social knowledge). In the first area of knowledge, teachers enhance their 
understanding of the content, concepts, and values of a particular aspect of the school 
program and their skill in translating these ideas into appropriately designed resources, 
units, and courses for students. The target of the innovations can be a subject or discipline 
like history, an across-the-cuniculum theme like language, or a specific phase like early 
childhood education. As an illustration, the content of innovations in early childhood 
teacher education can include integration, play, manipulative activities, the relationship 
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between the home and school, differing patterns of family life, or alternative conceptions of 
child development (Spodek, 1991; Spodek & Saracho, 1990). While immersed in the area 
of curriculum knowledge, teachers learn about the current developments in their field of 
specialization and about the most effective designs and applications of these developments 
for their programs. 

When teaching strategies and models are the content of innovations, teachers are able to 
develop their subject-specific or general pedagogical knowledge. For example, educating 
teachers of special education students can require skill in such instructional areas as direct 
instruction, basic literacy skills, teaching for self-regulation and strategic behaviour, 
interactive teaching for cognitive change, positive interdependencies among handicapped 
and non-handicapped students, social skills, assessment and technology (Reynolds, 1990). 
Other pedagogical training can promote the use of more generic approaches such as 
cooperative learning, broad-based technology, active learning, and higher order and 
creative thinking skills. In the area of pedagogical knowledge, teachers learn about the 
technical and tactical elements of validated classroom practices. 

In the area of social knowledge, teachers learn about the individual and collective 
differences of today's students, the influence of these differences on their social and 
educational lives, and the role of schools in addressing these differences. Innovations can 
consider the diversity of culture and race, language, socioeconomic condition, or gender. 
For example, in multicultural education, teachers can experience a wide range of programs 
on such concerns as human rights, anti-racist strategies, or global understanding. The 
content of innovations relevant to gender can include such areas as the complex influence of 
gender on classroom interaction, sex-role stereotyping, the possible barriers based on 
gender to student participation in some subjects, activities, or roles in school, or the 
broader institutional and cultural norms which affect the equitable treatment of all students, 
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regardless of their sex (Bailey & Burden, 1989; Laird, 1988; Maher, 1991; Maher & 
Rathbone, 1986), When focused on the area of social knowledge then, teachers learn 
about the nature of student diversity and the short and long term consequences of the 
various ways of coping with these differences. 

The above three answers to the "what" question overlap to some degree. Developing 
further pedagogical expertise, for example, can also contribute to the delivery of particular 
courses or to teaching of a diverse student population. Nevertheless, the emphasis among 
curriculum, pedagogical, and social knowledge varies across innovations. While 
curriculum knowledge has been the most enduring content emphasis in innovations, the 
recent renewal of pedagogical matters and the anticipated press of social issues likely have 
and will continue to grab the centre stage of innovations in teacher education. 

Under which priorities do teachers learn? Teachers learn from experiences which 
both exemplify and support fair and equitable practices. The determination of priorities 
raises the tension between excellence and equity, or more generally, the lingering 
differences between the intensification (and its image of teachers as stewards) and the 
restructuring (and its image of teachers as reformers) movements. Within the priority of 
excellence, innovations promote standards, regulation, congruency, and order in teaching 
and teacher education. Within the priority of equity, innovations support diversity within 
community, personal and social responsibility, and adaptation. Excellence follows from 
andis transformed by innovations which give first priority to an enabling and equitable 
learning environment for teachers and their students. 

What do teachers stand for? Teachers are reformers who strive to improve their 
capacity to work equitably and effectively with an increasingly diverse student population. 
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The interaction of purpose, content, and priority brings into focus the substantive directions 
of innovations in teacher education. 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 

In this chapter, we have relied less on the existing literature and more on the observations 
and predictions of teacher educators in quite varied settings, positions, and locations. 
From this wider database, we have tried to speculate about teacher education in the near 
future. The exorcise is a bit like putting together a puzzle whose pieces and eventual picture 
arc forever changing. Nevertheless, we anticipate a continued push for innovations in 
directions which will increasingly help teachers define their place as reformers. 

The recent flurry of innovative activity reviewed in this report has brought changes in the 
mode and structure of how teachers learn. This unbalanced emphasis on process is now 
intersecting with questions of content and priorities. Teachers may look to an approach 
such as coaching as a vehicle for improving their capacity to help disadvantaged students. 
Or, if the desire is to expand the teaching repertoire of beginning teachers, a faculty of 
education may form a partnership with one or more school boards. In each example, the 
mode or structure informs and is informed by the content or priorities of the initiative. 
Innovations will provide the experience for teachers to understand how to stand and what 
to stand for. The present and future directions of teacher education depend on teachers as 
reformers learning how to learn and what is most important to learn. 
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APPENDIX A 
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Note: 

1. An asterisk (*) indicates a Canadian reference. 

2. An arrow (-») indicates a reference we find particularly useful in the area. 
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Note: The references for Teachers as Colleagues are combined with Teacher Leadership 
Positions and are listed in Appendix C. 
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Action Research 
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School Improvement 
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APPENDIX C 



INNOVATIONS FOR TEACHERS AND WITHIN/ACROSS 

ORGANIZATIONS 



SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

Teachers as Colleagues/ 
Teacher Leadership Positions 

Instructional Supervision 

CENTRES 

Teacher Centres 

Professional Development Schools 

PARTNERSHIPS 

School-University Partnerships 

Networks and Organizational 
Cooperation 



Note: 

1. An asterisk (Vindicates a Canadian reference. 

2 . An arrow (-») indicates a reference we find particularly useful in the area. 
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SUPPORT SYSTEMS 
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CENTRES 
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PARTNERSHIPS 
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CHAPITRE 1 
INTRODUCTION 

L'INNOVATION DANS LA FORMATION DU PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT : RESUME 



Depuis quelque temps, l'innovation est pratique courante dans le domaine de la formation du 
personnel enseignant, k toutes les Stapes du processus (avant, pendant et aprfcs T entree en 
fonction). Mais, sans qu'on le veuille, ce souci de faire les choses diffdremment et de meilleure 
fagon ne s'est parfois sokte que par T utilisation de vielles recettes sous une nouvelle 
presentation. Cependant, aprfcs avoir 6tudi6 les mesures novatrices qui ont 616 prises depuis 
1987, nous avons constat^ que la formation des enseignants et des enseignantes se situe dans un 
cadre a part, au coeur d'un vaste programme qui a pour but de refondre le systfcme educationnel. 
Bien qu'il soit trop tot pour annoncer la naissance d'une nouvelle fere, nous pensons avec 
confiance que l'innovation dont on fait preuve dans le domaine de la formation du personnel 
enseignant aura une grande utility pour r orientation future de nos dcoles et pour r Education de 
nos £lfcves. Le tableau 1 resume les principales conclusions de l'gtude. 



MOTIF DE L'ETUDE 

Dans la demande de propositions, il dtait indiqu6 qu'une 6tude complete de la documentation 
existante : 

• permettrait k TEquipe de travail sur la formation k Tenseignement de "avoir ce qui se fait 
de nouveau dans le domaine; 

• nous renseignerait sur diverses recherches effectu6es r&emment et susceptibles de 
faciliter la planification et la preparation du Colloque sur Tinnovation dans la formation 
du personnel enseignant, prdvu pour le printernps de 1991; 

• apporterait au Centre pour la formation du personnel enseignant des 6l6ments utiles pour 
Taider k atteindre ses objectifs (quality du service k la clientele, plan strat£gique pour la 
formation des enseignants et des enseignantes). 
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Tableau \ 
Recapitulation des conclusions 

Les innovations entreprises depuis 1987 : 

• consistent k apporter des changements precis aux strategies et aux 
ressources, aussi bien qu'k revoir complement les programmes et les 
structures; 

• font de plus en plus partie int6grante d'une r6forme globale du systfcme 
educationnel; 

• touchent toutes les Stapes de la formation du personnel enseignant, et 
notamment les activites qui faciUtent Tentr^e en service de r enseignant 
debutant et celles qui permettent k Fenseignant exp^rimente en poste 
d'assumer de nouvelles fonctions; 

• exigent un effort de collaboration, d'int^gration et de reflexion, un esprit 
pratique et curieux; 

• mettent Taccent sur le role moteur que jouent les enseignants dans leur 
propre perfectionnement, et sur le caractfcre universel de T6cole; 

• contribuent au perfectionnement du personnel enseignant k Vtcole grace 
k un reseau complexe de structures institutionnelles (p. ex.) centres, 
systfcmes de soutien et ^changes entre 6tablissements); 

• remplissent une fonction dont rimportance varie : (i) am&iorer les 
m£thodes de formation des enseignants, (ii) changer les conditions dans 
lesquelles ils travaillent et s'instruisent, ou (iii) expliquer ce qu'ils doivent 
apprendre k Stre; 

• s'inspirent, dans une certaine mesure, d'une vision dans laquelle on attend 
des enseignants qu'ils se component davantage en r£formateurs qu'en 
intendants. 

• permettront au personnel enseignant d'am&iorer sa capacity d'enseigner de fa?on 
Equitable et efficace k une population 6tudiante diversify. 



Un examen plus approfondi de ces innovations nous permettra de voir ou les changements se 
produisent et pourquoi Us se dexoulent de telle ou telle facon. Nous esperons principalement que 
cette 6tude enrichira le d6bat sur l'avenir de la formation du personnel enseignant et qu'elle 
aidera ainsi les quatre grands secteurs interesses - universes, gouvemements, conseils scolaires 
et enseignants - a promouvoir et a engager des actions novatrices. 

METHODE D'ETUDE 

Trois facteurs ont influe" sur le d6roulement de l'ettide : nos hypotheses de depart concernant les 
innovations et la formation du personnel enseignant, les parametres enonces dans la demande 
de propositions, et l'etat des ressources. 

Hypotheses de depart 

Innovations Pour commencer, nous avons donne a la notion d'innovation un sens large : toute 
initiative de formation qui constitue une nouveaut6 pour la personne, le groupe ou l'organisme 
qui en fait 6tat. L'innovation pouvait consister en un changement de strategic, de ressources, 
de programme, de structure ou de point de vue. Au depart, nous ne voulions pas limiter le 
champ de notre 6tude. Mais nous avons toujours i\& attentifs a l'ampleur des innovations 
considered, faisant la part des choses entire celles qui sont de faible envergure (remplacement, 
revision ou modification, par exemple) et les innovations plus audacieuses (reorientation, 
transformation ou creation, par exemple), sans outlier l'influence exercee par le ternps, le lieu, 
les circonstances et la perspective suivie. Nous precisons dans la suite du texte comment nous 
avons interpret ces innovations. Dans le dernier chapitre, nous expliquons que le sens et 
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rimpoitancc dc chaque innovation dependent cn fin dc comptc de l'idee que nous nous faisons 
de l'enseignant d'aujourd'hui. 



Formation du personnel enseignant Pour ne pas nous limiter a la formation initiale a 
l'enseignement nous avons pose pour principe qu'on apprend pendant toute sa carriere comment 
enseigner. Nous nous sommes penches sur les differences existant aux chapitres de la strangle, 
de l'optique, des structures et des moyens de controle employes, et en ce qui conceme la 
situation et l'ordre des priority en vigueur. Aux chapitres 3 et 4, nous montrons que le domaine 
des innovations est suffisamment vaste pour que les enseignants et enseignantes ayant de 
l'experience, tout comme ccux qui dtSbutem, puissent y trouver de quoi s'enrichir. 

Un processus continu Ayant etabli que la formation du personnel enseignant est un processus 
continu, nous ne nous sommes pas contends, loin de la, de repertorier les innovations concernant 
Involution suivie par l'enseignant avant, pendant et apres son entree en fonction. Nous avons 
aussi observe la nature cyclique et l'mteidependance de ces (Stapes, les efforts croissants qui sont 
deployed pour qu'il y ait une suite logique tout au long du processus, et le nombre important 
d'innovations qui intercssent aussi bien les enseignants experiments que les debutants. Dans 
chaque chapitrc, on fait directement ou indirectement reference a 1'influence de ce phe-nomene 
de continuity sur l'innovation dans le domaine de la formation du personnel enseignant 

Conjoncture Nous doutions que l'innovation, quelle qu'en soit la forme, puisse etre 
todependante des autres tendances observees dans l'enseignement Cette idee d'unc ^interaction* 
nous a conduits a etadier dans queUe mesure les innovations sont liees entre elles et font partie 
de rtformes engagees a l'ecole et dans la soci6t6. Nous nous sommes demandes notamment si 
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nous a conduits k etudier dans quelle mesure les innovations sont U6es entre elles et font partie 
de r^formes engag&s k T6cole et dans la soci6t6. Nous nous sommes demands notamment si 
les innovations touchant la formation du personnel enseignant etaient la consequence de la 
rdforme de Tenseignement, si elles en faisaient partie integrante, ou si elles en etaient le principe 
actif. Au chapitre 2, il est question de la dynamique et des multiples retombdes de la 
conjoncture, tandis que le chapitre 5 traite de l'influence de la conjoncture sur revolution de 
r image de Tenseignant. 

Paramfetres de base 

La demande de propositions faisait etat des paramfetres que sont le temps, le lieu et la langue. 
Nous avons repris ces lignes directrices en y apportant quelques retouches que nous exposons 
dans les paragraphes qui suivent. 



Temps Aux termes de la demande, la recherche avait pour but de passer en revue les 
innovations recentes et les pratiques en vigueur, d'apr&s les documents publies depuis la parution 
du rapport intitule Formation des enseignants en Ontario : pratiques aetuelles et choix pour 
I'avenir, en d£cembre 1987. Nous avons £vit£ de reprendre des documents d£jk Studies, mais 
nous avons pens6 que, lors de recherches sur les activity & caractere novateur, la documentation 
doit etre examinee dans une optique differente. En consequence, nous mentionnons certains 
ouvrages ou articles anterieurs k 1987, surtout ceux oii Ton explique comment le besoin 
d'innover s'est impose avec le temps dans le domaine de la formation des enseignants. 
Lieu On nous avait demande de nous en tenir k la documentation provenant de V Ontario, du 
reste du Canada et des £tats-Unis. Face au nombre considerable de documents parus aux fetats- 
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Unis, il a fallu constituer une importante base de donntes sur les publications de rOntario et du 
Canada pour ne pas risquer, au moment d'6tablir des comparaisons avec d'autres regions du 
monde d'etre influence par ce qui se fait dans tel ou tel pays (certaines de nos sources se situent 
a Text6rieur du Canada et des Etats-Unis). Nous nous sommes d'abord figs aux auteurs 
canadiens, mais nous avons vite d6couvert qu'ils ne nous donnaient pas toujours les meilleurs 
renseignements sur la situation au Canada. Certains rapports r£dig6s par des Canadiens traitent 
d'innovations r6alis£es k l'gtranger, et inversement; enfin, pour rendre compte de ce qu'il en est 
au Canada, divers observateurs canadiens ont suivi un schema mis sur pied dans d'autres pays. 
Devant une telle complexity, nous avons d6cid6 de nous m tenir aux innovations observes au 
Canada k T6chelle locale, provinciale et nationale. Lorsque nous citons des sources non 
canadiennes, c'est pour faire des comparaisons instructives et pour 6tablir un contraste avec ce 
que Ton observe k 1'exferieur de nos frontiferes. 

Langue Nous avions aussi pour tache de comparer les innovations realisees dans Tenseignement 
en frangais et en anglais. Nous nous attendions a trouver des differences, chez les francophones, 
au sein meme de la province et du pays, et entre le Canada et TEurope (France, Belgique et 
Suisse, principalement), ainsi que des divergences entre les points de vue des anglophones et des 
francophones. Les differences touchant la formation du personnel enseignant dans une province 
minoritaire, comme Test la province de Quebec, et en milieux minoritaires sont mises en lumifcre 
tout au long de l'£tude. Dans les documents que nous avons passes en revue, nous nous sommes 
surtout inferess6s k ce que les nouveautls relev6es avaient en commun. Nous accordons une 
grande importance k la diversity, et nous en prenons note lorsqu'il y a lieu, mais nous nous 
sommes penchSs davantage sur les Pigments que Ton retrouve dans les deux groupes 
linguistiques. 
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Remarque concernant les sources de renseignements 

La valeur du pr&ent rapport depend du nombre et de la quality des documents consults, de la 
mesure ou ces derniers rendent compte des activity novatrices qui se rapportent k la formation 
du personnel enseignant, et de r accessibility de la documentation. Les paragraphes qui suivent 
montrent non seulement les limites de notre analyse, mais ils r^vfelent aussi que, dans le domaine 
6tudi6, Tinnovation est un ph£nom&ne relativement recent. 

Nombre et quality des documents consultes La quantity d'ouvrages et d'articles sur la 
formation du personnel enseignant est renversante. Les id6es presentees, encourageantes dans 
beaucoup de publications recentes, manquent cependant d'int^ret dans r ensemble. Les 
nombreuses positions prises et solutions pr&onisees pour une meilleure formation des 
enseignants s'appuient peu sur des donn£es empiriques ou des principes theoriques. Les 
innovations ne s'inscrivent pas toujours dans un contexte plus large ni dans le cadre d'un travail 
de recherche. Nous n'avons done pas manqu6 de sources de renseignements, mais il s'en faut 
de beaucoup pour que la quality des travaux presents soit £ la mesure de leur nombre. 

Nous avons essay6 de porter des jugements d'ordre qualitatif. Toutefois, nous 6tions charges 
de r6pertorier les mesures d'innovation et de rendre compte des pratiques en vigueur. Nous 
n'avons v6rifi6 qu'accessoirement si les activity d&rites reposaient sur des raisonnements 
empiriques et des id£es pr6cises. Souvent, il a fallu se contenter pour Pimmddiat devaluations 
pr&iminaires et d'6bauches de thforie. Notre rapport est surtout ax6 sur T6tat des activity 
d'innovation et il ne renferme que des informations g£n£rales sur Tampleur et Pincidence de ces 
nouveaucls. 
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Les documents passes en revue indiquent bien Fexistence d'innovations ma*s donnent peu 
d*616ments sur l'ampleur de ces innovations et sur leur incidence sur la situation g£n£rale de la 
formation du personnel enseignant. Bien que les donn6es soient rares ou incompletes, il y a lieu 
de se demander si les innovations touchent la vie de la plupart des enseignants et enseignantes 
ou si elles ont un effet a long terme sur leur Evolution. Ce que nous craignons c'est que ce 
soudain accfes d 9 activit6 ne soit qu 9 une vaine effervescence : on tente beaucoup d'exp&iences, 
mais sait-on ou elles mfcnent ? Les recherches ulterieures devraient examiner avec rigueur les 
differences quantitatives et qualitatives dans la formation du personnel enseignant decoulant de 
ces innovations. 

Tout n'est pas consigne par ecrit Les contacts que nous avons eus avec les enseignants nous 
ont frequemment revel^ qu'ils sont plus actifs que n'en fait etat la documentation produite. La 
situation n'est pas simplement due au laps de temps qui s'£coule entre le depot des articles ou 
des manuscrits et leur publication. Pour beaucoup de projets, aucun compte rendu ecrit n'est 
pr6vu. Autrement dit, il se passe plus de choses que ce que nous apprennent les rapports 
existants ou «en devenir*. Notre 6tude porte uniquement sur les activit6s d'innovation qu'un 
nombre relativement petit d'enseignants, universitaires pour la plupart, ont choisi de consigner 
par 6crit et de faire connaitre. 



Accessibility Giice & un vaste r6seau de bases de donn&s, de centres d 'information et de 
groupes d'ddition, les Merits des auteurs am6ricains apparaissent beaucoup plus accessibles que 
ceux des Canadiens. Le volume de la documentation ayant trait k la formation du personnel 
enseignant croit rapidement, mais on constate un manque manifeste de coordination & cet 6gard. 
Malgrg le travail admirable accompli par F Association canadienne d'dducation (par le biais de 
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son Repertoire canadien sur Viducation au Canada), la Bibliothfeque nationale (avec la base de 
donndes Canadiana), les editeurs de bulletins et de revues canadiens, les biblioth&ques de 
nombreuses facult6s d'education, les federations d'enseignants et d'enseignantes, et les centres 
de documentation, il reste difficile de diffuser ou de se procurer les rapports produits k l'6chelle 
locale ou non publics. Cest surtout vrai des documents concernant la formation du personnel 
enseignant francophone. En consequence, quant un rapport est effectivement r6dig6, il arrive 
que Ton en ignore r existence ou que Ton ne puisse Tobtenir ais6ment. 

Accents Enfin, nous avons du prendre de difficiles decisions concernant quoi inclure et quoi 
exclure. Dans la plupart des cas, nous avons laiss£ la documentation determiner Taccent que 
nous allions mettre. Cest ainsi que nous avons approfondi davantage le mode (par exemple 
enseignement mutuel, ecriture, recherche-action) et la structure (par exemple sessions de groupe, 
centres, partenariats £cole-universit6) et passe plus rapidement sur le contenu et les priority des 
innovations. 

Des documents comme le Handbook of Research on Teacher Education (Houston, Sikula et 
Haberman, 1990) nous ont rappeie Timportance d'&udier , les innovations en mati&re de 
formation du personnel enseignant dans des domaines comme les math6matiques, les sciences, 
la lecture, la musique ou les Etudes commerciales et d'examiner si elles pr^parent les enseignants 
et enseignantes k la diversity de leurs classes et leur donnent une attitude critique leur permettant 
de lire entre les lignes pour ddceler le contenu cache des programmes. Le mode et la structure 
des innovations ont bien sur une incidence sur le contenu et les priorit6s et ont pour r&ultats des 
formes particuliferes d'activit& novatrices. Aux chapitres 5 et 6, nous revenons k ce point 
d'incidence et Itudions ses consequences possibles sur la rlforme actuelle et future de la 
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formation du personnel enseignant. La plus grande partie de l'dtude se concentre toutefois sur 
les tendances novatrices dans la forme et la structure des innovations, qui sont les questions sur 
lesquelles la documentation actuelle met l'accent. 

ORGANISATION DU PRESENT DOCUMENT 

D'une certaine fa$on, les chapitres qui suivent permettent d'6tudier les activites d'innovation 
menses dans le domaine de la formation du personnel enseignant de differents points de vue. 
En ce sens, ils sont ind£pendants les uns des autres, meme si l'ordre suivi vise k mettre en relief 
les aspects suivants : 

Chapitre 2 Tendances et thfcmes 

Les innovations sont ici envisagees par rapport k toute la question de la 
rSforme de Tenseignement. Nous exposons les principaux travaux 
novateurs r£alis£s k chaque etape du processus de perfectionnement et 
nous presentons les grands themes dont s'inspirent ces travaux 
(collaboration, integration, reflexion, experience, enquete). 

Chapitre 3 Innovations r£alis£es par le personnel enseignant et dans les £coles 

Aux chapitres 3 et 4, il est question des hypotheses poshes, ainsi que des 
principales optiques suivies et de leurs differences. Nous avons opt£ pour 
un cadre de travail dans lequel les innovations sont classes d'apr&s leur 
forme sociale (selon qu'elles sont r£alis£es par une seule personne, par 
deux personnes ou par un groupe), leur structure (service, systfeme de 
soutien, centre, partenariat), le lieu (£cole, un ou plusieurs organismes), 
et les participants (personnel enseignant acteur ou tantficiaire). Au 
chapitre 3, on aborde les sujets suivants : r&riture, Tauto-6valuation, le 
perfectionnement professionnel individualist, 1'enseignant chercheur, les 
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collfcgues enseignants, l'enseignement mutuel et le mentorat, les groupes 
de soutien, la recherche-action et Amelioration de r&ole. 

Innovations r^alis6es par divers organismes k titre individuel ou en 
collaboration 

Nous continuons ici de brosser un tableau des mesures novatrices prises 
pour faciliter le perfectionnement des enseignants, mais en nous 
concentrant sur les travaux realises par de ncmbreux organismes. Ce 
chapitre traite des sujets suivants : sessions de groupe et cours abr£g£s, 
leadership p&Iagogique, supervision pddagogique, centres p6dagogiques, 
centres de formation du personnel en5;eignant, centres de recherche et de 
dSveloppement, £coles de perfectionnement professionnel, partenariats 
entre les Scoles et les universites, r£seaux et autres formes de cooperation 
entre organismes. 

N6cessite de d£finir un but fondamental pour Tinnovation 
Dans ce chapitre, nous examinons les difterents aspects du but de 
Tinnovation (fonctionnel, structurel et conceptuel) et la n£cessit£ de se 
fixer un but pour qu'une r£forme soit efficace. Selon nous, dans le 
domaine qui nous intfresse, Tinnovation doit etre ax£e sur la notion que 
les enseignants et enseignantes doivent se faire r£formateurs. 

Orientations pr&entes et futures 

Nous terminons T&ude par une analyse plus speculative des tendances et 
possibilit6s novatrices. Les innovations k venir continueront d'&aborer 
d'autres modes et structures de formation du personnel enseignant, mais 
elles viseront une population enseignante plus diversify et mettront un 
accent accru sur les aptitudes p6dagogiques et sociales les plus importantes 
pour les enseignants et enseignantes. 
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Les observations que nous faisons a propos de finnovation sont d'abotd generales (chapitre 2), 
puis dies deviennent plus precises (chapitres 3 et 4) et complexes (chapitres 5 et 6). Le lecteur 
aura peut-etre intere. a consulter les chapitres 3 et 4, ou il trouvera des exemples concrets 
d'innovations, avant de passer aux chapitres 2, 5 et 6. La structure que nous avons adoptee 
permet de parcourir rapidement ou de sauter un chapitre sans perdre le ffl. 

Enfln, nous avons choisi de degager et d'analyser des tendances plutot que de nous attarder a 
des activitds novamces precises. Le lecteur trouvera en annexe un petit echantiHon de 
documents de reference interessants sur les innovations entreprises au Canada et a l'dtranger. 
Lorsque le nom d'un auteur ou d'un organisme est pr&ddd d'un asterisque, cela signifie que le 
document correspondent renfenne des renseignements d'origine canadienne. La presence d'une 
Heche revele que nous avons trouve le document particulierement utile. L'annexe A porte sur 
la formation du personnel enseignant avant, pendant et apres son entree en fonction, ainsi qu'au 
cours de toute sa carriere; l'annexe B concerne les innovations traitdes au chapitre 3; et 
l'annexe C renvoie aux innovations ftudites au chapitie 4. La tiste finale reunit tons les titres 
ro entionnes dans les annexes, auxqueUes s'ajoutent des documents dignes d'etre cuds mais 
n'ayant pas ete utilises pendant l'etude. 

Le Kxte qui suit a surtout vaieur de reflexion. Nous prdsentons et analvsons les innovations en 
suivant different optique, Nous espdrons que I'idde que nous en donnons du point de vue 
pra «i,ue aidera le lecteur a comprendre en quoi consisfc la rdforme de la formation du personnel 
enseignant, dans son dvolution passde, actuelle et future. 
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TENDANCES ET THEMES 



De plus en plus, la formation du personnel enseignant constitue une question d'actualite\ On 
y a d'abord vu un moyen de faci.>er la reiorme de l'enseignement, puis un probleme a rdsoudre 
et, plus recemment, l'un des principaux piliers sur lesquels doit s'appuyer la refonte du systeme 
6ducationnel. La situation actuelle de la formation et les changements qu'elle est appelee a 
connaitre ont 6t6 trait6s par une multitude de commissions et d'auteurs au Canada (voir 
Colombie-Britannique, 1988, Fullan, Connelly et Watson, 1990) et aux Etats-Unis {Association 
of Teacher Educators, 1991; Sikula, 1991). Dans ce chapitre, nous analysons la place de la 
formation du personnel enseignant dans le cadre de la r6forme generate de l'enseignement, nous 
signalons les tendances observers a propos des innovations touchant la formation du personnel 
enseignant avant, pendant et apres 1' entree en fonction, et nous presentons les themes communs 
dont s'inspirent diverses activites d'innovation menees dans le domaine. 

UN ELEMENT DE LA REFORME DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT 



L'innovation dans le domaine de la formation du personnel enseignant est inextricablement liee 
a la rdforme de l'enseignement. Elle consiste souvent a ddfinir ce que les enseignants et 
enseignantes doivent changer dans la classe et dans les habitudes scolaires. La formation est 
devenue, pour eux, un moyen d'apprendre comment mieux changer les choses. Dans une 
certaine r iesure, done, les difficultes que pose toujours la rdforme de l'enseignement sont 
revdlatrices aussi d'une formation dont refficacite* est limitee. 
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Le d6but de l'£poque moderne de la rtforme de Tenseignement remonte k la fin des anntes 
1950. Depuis, on est pass£ par une s6rie de departs, d' interruptions et de retours en arri&re, 
pour en arriver k la lutte acharn£e que se livrent les partisans de Intensification et ceux de la 
refonte (Fullan, 1991, p. 7). Dans les paragraphes qui suivent, nous examinons la solution 
persistante de T intensification et les quatre phases imbriqu£es qui ont marqu£ son histoire; Vidte 
nouvelle de refonte, qui vient concurrencer le principe d'intensification; et revolution du role 
que joue la formation du personnel enseignant par rapport k ces deux mouvements. 

Intensification 

La reforme de 1'enseignement est pass£e par des vagues successives d'intensification dont l'objet 
etait d'am&iorer le contenu de Tenseignement et la fagon dont il se donne. L'optique de 
T intensification et les moyens employes ont change, mais le principe est rest£ le meme : 
reformer en centralisant, en normalisant, en suivant une direction bien 6tablie et en intervenant 
selon un plan strat£gique. En consequence, le travail de r6forme a consist^, tour k tour, k 
attribuer des ressources, k arreter des programmes de cours, k £tablir les normes, k cr£er des 
examens adaptds aux programmes, k coordonner les modalit6s d'application ou k d£finir le role 
et les responsabilit£s de chacun. Un certain ordre chronologique se d6gage k 1'examen, mais 
nous pensons que ces vagnes d' intensification (produits et ressources, cadre d'application, 
processus et gestion) se sont chevauch&s et ont eu des effets cumulatifs. 

La premifere vague a €\& axte sur les produits et les ressources. Pour mener une reforme 
efficace, on s*effor$ait de concevoir et de diffuser les meilleurs programmes et m&hodes 
possibles. Si Ton trouvait la bonne r£ponse et si des moyens suffisants £taient engages au depart 
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(pour la planification, la mise au point et les projets pilotes, par exemple), la solution retenue 
6tait alors mise en application. Parmi les "rSponses" des anntes 1990, mentionnons l'ordinateur, 
la penste creative et critique, et les programmes adapts. 



Souvent les produits n'6taient pas diffuses dans les classes ou y avaient peu d'effet. Ces 6checs 
enregistr6s au stade de la mise en application des produits k l'Scole ont suscit6 une deuxifeme 
vague qui a consists k mettre Taccent sur le cadre dans lequel doit se faire le changement. On 
a alors pens6 que, pour franchir les obstacles de la rtforme, il 6tait indispensable de comprendre 
les difffrents aspects du processus de mise en application (dimensions, facteurs, strategies et 
conditions favorables). La preparation de produits et de ressources exemplaires ne formait que 
le premier volet d'un cadre duplication rationnel et bien ordonn£. Cette vague s'est manifest^ 
rdcemment par T61aboration de modules de changement, de sch^mas de perfectionnement dans 
les 6tablissements, ou de sysfemes th&mques. 

Certains cadres duplication n'ayant pas toujours donri6 les r&ultats escompt6s, une troisifcme 
vague d'intensification a surgi, centrte sur l'&ole et sur les processus qui facilitent 
Tinstitutionnalisation de la r6forme. L'adoption, en temps et lieu, de solutions approprites en 
milieu de travail a aid6 les enseignants et enseignantes k s'adapter au changement, Les produits 
et les modfeles en vigueur ont respectivement facility et canalisS les r£formes, mais des 
interventions sur place ont contribu6 k Implication effective des innovations, Les efforts 
actuellement d6ploy& pour assurer le perfectionnement du personnel k P6cole, les programmes 
d'enseignement mutuel et les projets d'am&ioration de l'6cole sont autant de moyens employes 
pour rendre plus efficaces les processus de changement engages dans les 6tablissements. 
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L'adaptation des pioduits, des cadres d'application et des processus s'est soldee au total par 
quelques resultats encourageants, mais elle a souvent e>t6 difficile a mener. A rapidement suivi 
une quatrieme vague axee sur la gestion du changement. L'idee 6tait que, vu le grand nombre 
d'61ements a prendre en consideration, a coordonner et a contrdler, la reYorme de l'enseignement 
exigeait organisation, attention et perspicacity. II 6tait devenu necessaire d'ameliorer les plans, 
de reviser les modules et de modifier les structures de soutien, ainsi que de coordonner le tout 
pour obtenir les meilleurs effets. Les programmes continuellement mis sur pied pour former les 
directeurs d'ecole a des fonctions d'encadrement, les politiques devaluation du rendement et la 
volont£ de preciser le role et les responsabilites de chacun dans le processus de changement sont 
typiques de cette quatrieme vague d'intensification. 

Avec le temps, ce phenomene s'est done transform^ en un mouvement a plusieurs facettes. Les 
partisans d'une rtforme du systeme (Sducationnel se sont efforces de revoir les pratiques en 
vigueur (produits et ressources), d'ordonner le changement (cadre d'application), d'ameliorer 
les services de formation et de soutien (processus), et d'organiser et d'uniformiser les activites 
d'encadrement (gestion). L'ordre que Ton a suivi pour mener les rCformes a bien est classique : 
d'abord, travailler plus (en concevant, par exemple, des solutions plus completes), puis travailler 
mieux (en 6tablissant un lien entre le perfectionnement du personnel et les activit6s de 
supervision) mais, rarement, travailler differemment. C'est pourquoi on a envisage de 
restructurer le systeme pour mettre fin a ces vagues d'intensification rep&ees. 
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Ces vagues d'intensification avaient fini par toucher de pics les ecoles et le personnel enseignant. 
Les 6tablissements scolaires en e'taient devenus non seulement Pobjet mais aussi les acteurs. Les 
enseignants et enseignantes se trouvaient obliges de subir et d'accepier ce mouvement, mais aussi 
d'en assurer 1'application. Cependant, les causes profondes de ce processus d'intensification sont 
restees intactes, car on n'a pas cesse" de s'attacher a la centralisation du systeme, a son efficacit6 
pratique et au bon fonctionnement de ses rouages. Les nJformateurs, d£cus par ces replatrages 
successifs, en conclu que le systeme meme devait etre demantele' et restructure'. lis estiment qu'il 
faut donner aux ecoles le pouvoir de reaffecter et de mobiliser leurs ressources, de renegocier les 
conditions de travail et de deTinir, de concert avec d'autrcs intervenants, leurs obligations. Dans 
le cadre de la refonte, on confie aux ecoles le soin de prendre les decisions au premier chef et, 
aux enseignants et enseignantes, celui de mettre a execution, sinon de promouvoir les 
changements. 

Refonte signifie decentralisation et adaptation de la fonction enseignante, ainsi que 
responsabilisation personnelle et professionnelle du corps enseignant Cela peut consister a 
donner aux professeurs des taches de gestion, a enrichir et a transformer les relations qu'ils ont 
entre eux (en deagnant, par exemple, des mentors, des adjoints ou des leaders pddagogiques), 
a leur donner plus de poids dans le processus decisionnel concernant l'enseignement, a faire 
intervenir les Aleves, les parents et la collectivite" dans l'etoblissement de la mission de l'ecole, 
a changer les conditions de travail (en dormant aux enseignants, par exemple, ie temps ae faire 
des travaux de planification dans la joumee), ou a mettre sur pied des activitfs scolaires plus 
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diversifies, interactives et int6gr£es. Ces manifestations varices et parfois d&outantes de la 
refonte dans la pratique montrent combien est encore fragile ce nouveau mode de r6forme. 

La refonte exige une analyse plus pouss£e en ce qui a trait a l'enseignement en langue frangaise, 
surtout dans les provinces ou les 61eves de langue fran?aise sont minoritaires. Nous assistons 
actuellement k la creation de conseils scolaires de langue fran$aise autonomes. Ce mouvement 
a commence dans les provinces de TOntario et du Nouveau-Brunswick et cette solution est 
soigneusement 6tudiee au Manitoba, en Saskatchewan, en Alberta et en Colombie-Britannique. 
De tels changements administratifs visent a creer des ecoles qui reflfetent par leur mission et 
leurs objectifs 6ducationnels les besoins particuliers des communaut6s francophones. Ces 6coles 
exigent Sgalement un processus de formation du personnel enseignant qui rSponde aux 
aspirations et aux besoins uniques de l'enseignement en fran<jais. 

L'intensification n'a pas disparu, loin de \k. Mais pour la premiere fois, une autre voix se fait 
entendre de la part de r£formateurs qui d6sirent repenser, et non seulement am£liorer, le travail 
des enseignants. Prenant le contre-pied de Intensification, les partisans d'une refonte cherchent 
k reformer le systfcme d'une fagon diff6rente, c'est-fc-dire autrement qu'en langant un train de 
mesures renforc£es. Certaines innovations touchant la formation du personnel enseignant ont 
leur place dans ce nouveau mouvement de refonte. 

Evolution de la place prise par la formation du personnel enseignant 



Dans le cadre de la rdforme, on entend pas «place» de la formation des enseignants et 
enseignantes son importance dans le processus de changement et l'endroit ou elle se d&roule, 
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Les innovations dans la formation du personnel enseignant tendent k suivre la direction prise 
dans chaque vague d 9 intensification. Lorsque le mouvement perd de son ampleur, la formation 
prend un role de soutien et se fait k l'ext£rieur de l'dcole. Au debut du mouvement (produits 
et ressources et cadre duplication), le systfeme de formation p&lagogique £tait congu 
principalement comme un bassin pourvoyeur d'enseignantes et d'enseignants debutants. Les 
modifications apport&s aux conditions d'admission et de passage ont permis de maintenir un 
certain niveau de quality chez le personnel enseignant debutant. SMI etait competent, croyait-on, 
il devrait pouvoir faire preuve d'innovation. 

Les vagues suivantes (cadre duplication et processus) ayant rev61e que, dans la pratique, tout 
n'6tait pas aussi facile, on s'est surtout attache k parfaire la formation du personnel enseignant 
experiments. Des cours donnant droit a des qualifications additionnelles ont 6te crtes par des 
ministeres ou des facult6s d'&iucation, cours dont d£pendaient parfois les promotions et les 
augmentations de salaire. On pensait qu'en incitant ainsi le personnel experiment^ k accroitre 
ses competences, on le rendrait plus apte k prendre des mesures novatrices. 

Dans les dernifcres vagues (processus et gestion), la formation p&iagogique s'est rapproch£e du 
travail d'enseignement et s'est ax£e sur Implication de r^formes sanctionn£es par la loi. Des 
programmes d'aide et de supervision syst&natiques se sont multiplies k tous les niveaux. Pour 
que les enseignantes et enseignants experiment^ puissent mettre en oeuvre les r£formes en 
question, il importait qu'ils puissent compter sur des conseils d'experts et sur Pengagement des 
autorit£s. A chaque vague correspond simplement une redefinition de la place de la formation 
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du personnel pnseignant. D'abord au service des mesures d'intensification, elle sert aussi k 
attester des competences des enseignants et enseignantes et k faciliter le changement en milieu 
de travail. 

En periode d'intensification, la formation du personnel enseignant est un des elements de soutien 
de la rSforme de Tenseignement et elle y tient divers roles. Son objet premier est de preparer 
et de guider les personnes qui appliqueront les reformes preconisees et d'attester de leur 
competence. Sa place est de soutenir la reforme par des programmes se deroulant hors des 
cadres principaux de reforme, soit les ecoles. Les innovations en matifcre de formation du 
personnel enseignant ont le plus souvent pour objet de trouver de nouvelles methodes de travail 
susceptibles de faire avancer la reforme: . En d6pit de son role de soutien et de son eloignement 
relatif des cadres principaux de reforme, la formation du personnel enseignant est Tune des 
majeures plate-formes du mouvement de refonte. Les innovations peuvent prec6der d'autres 
reformes ou se faire simultan6ment. Dans les milieux ou la refonte se realise, la formation du 
personnel enseignant devient partie integrante de revolution constante de la vie de Pecole. 

La refonte, c'est avant tout les efforts des enseignants et des enseignantes pour vivre Texperience 
scolaire d'une nouvelle fagon. Elle vise k cr6er un milieu de travail dans lequel les candidats 
k Tenseignement tout comme les enseignants et les enseignantes debutants et experiment6s 
disposent des iessources et de Tautonomie leur permettant de travailler et d'apprendre ensemble. 
Dans leurs efforts incessants pour s'ameiiorer, ils jouent simultanemcnt leur rdle d'apprentissage 
et de reforme. En mettant la formation du personnel enseignant au coeur de la r6forme, la 
refonte accorde une reconnaissance nouvelle k Tapprentissagc que font les enseignants et les 
enseignantes dans leurs milieux de travail. 
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FORMATION INITIALE, INITIATION ET FORMATION EN COURS D'EMPLOI : 
DERNI&RES INNOVATIONS 



A chaque £tape du processus de formation, les activity d'innovation se multiplient, autour de 
points particuliers, et sous une forme diversifi£e. Dans les trois paragraphes qui suivent, nous 
pr£sentons les tendances observes au stade de la formation initiate des enseignants et 
enseignantes (formation initiale), pendant les premieres annees d'exercice (initiation) et tout au 
long de leur carrifcre (formation en cours d'emploi). Dans le quatrifeme paragraphe, nous faisons 
le point de la situation k chacune de ces Stapes, ainsi que des liens qui se tissent entre elles. On 
trouvera k Tannexe A une liste de documents de reference classes selon les trois etapes. 



Formation initiale 

II est manifeste que la formation du personnel enseignant, au stade initial, traverse une p£riode 
de transition sous la pression d'un nombre croissant de sp&ialistes qui r6clament une 
modernisation et une reorientation du systfeme. L'innovation prend principalement naissance 
dans les facult£s d'&lucation, meme si les conseils scolaires ayant besoin de professeurs verifient 
de plus prfcs si elles s'acquittent de leur responsabilit£ premiere, qui est de dispenser une 
formation initiale. Les activity d'innovation touchent principalement, entre autres, les domaines 
qui sont r£guliferement la source de problfemes : admissions, programmes et organisations, 
relations dans les university et avec les £coles. 



La revision des conditions d'admission apporte une amelioration k la selection des candidats k 
renseignement. L'admission des candidats peut d£pendre non seulement de leur dossier 
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scolaire, mais aussi de leur experience anterieure (services k l'enfance, services sociaux ou aide 
sociale dans les ecoles), de leurs caracteristiques sociales (culture, race, langue ou sexe) ou 
encore de la demande du marche (p^nurie dans telle ou telle discipline ou division). Cela a 
conduit beaucoup de facult6s k completer leurs m6thodes de selection (entrevues, fiches sur 
l'experience des candidats, etc.) et, dans certains cas, a etablir de nouvelles voies d'accfcs 
(programmes d'apprentissage, par exemple). Dans les programmes de formation du personnel 
enseignant de langue frangaise, on prete une attention particulifere aux competences linguistiques. 
Les competences linguistiques orales et ecrites sont 6valu6es k l'aide d'instruments de mesure 
formels et des mesures correctives sont prises au cours du programme de formation initiate pour 
les etudiants et etudiantes qui doivent ameliorer leur maitrise du frangais. Toutes ces exigences 
ont pour objet de tenir compte de revolution de la composition de la societe canadienne et 
trouver des personnes qui soient intellectuellement competentes, qui aient fait la preuve de leurs 
qualites pedagogiques et qui puissent r6pondre aux besoins des ecoles. 

En conformite avec la reforme generale entreprise, les facultes d'education ont ajoute k leur 
programme des cours et des modules dans les domaines suivants : informatique, education des 
autochtones, immersion en frangais, education multiculturelle, fran^ais langue seconde, 
enseignement du langage dans une perspective globale, enseignement cooperatif , pensee critique 
et styles d'apprentissage. Les etablissements universitaires qui forment le personnel pour les 
ecoles de langue frangaise apportent k leur programme des modifications concretes pour 
respecter et mettre en relief les particularites de ce milieu d 'enseignement. En ce qui a trait aux 
structures, des etudes recentes ont suscite la reorganisation des cours et des d6partements dans 
lesquels ils se donnent. Les 616ments de Tenseignement general, les m6thodes, les cours de base 
et Iss stages pratiques s'inscrivent dans un ensemble mieux structure qui permet des 
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combinaisons varices. Les ddpartements sont soit r6am6nag6s, soit regroup6s en des unites plus 
grandes et axfes sur les programmes. Le but est de crter un cadre plus propice k une r6forme 
de la formation initiale. 

En parallfele avec ces innovations p&lagogiques, il se produit un resserrement des liens entre 
l'universite et les milieux professionnels. Des facult6s d'education participent k des travaux de 
planification avec des facultes d'arts et de sciences pour coordonner et, parfois, unir leurs 
programmes. Certaines entreprennent des projets avec des Scoles et des conseils scolaires pour 
6tendre l'6ventaii des stages pratiques, pour former des professeurs assoctes et pour combiner 
des activity de formation initiale, d'initiation et de formation en cours d'emploi. Cette 
recherche d'autres partenaires pour assurer la formation initiale des enseignants et enseignantes 
tdmoigne du fait que les facultes d'&iucation, bien qu'elles aient une place pr6pond6rante, ne 
sont pas les seules k intervenir dans cette 6tape du processus. 

Innover k ce chapitre, c'est r6pondre aux questions suivantes : 
. Qui admettre dans la profession enseignante ? 
. Quelle formation donner aux candidats a Tenseignement ? 

. Comment faire intervenir d'autres acteurs dans la formation initiale des enseignants 
et enseignantes ? 

II ne s'agit pas seulement de trouver de nouvelles solutions k de vieux problfcmes, mais aussi de 
formuler ces problfcmes d'une nouvelle fa?on. 
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A une 6poque ou Ton a besoin d'un nombre croissant d'enseignants debutants (et il en ira de 
meme pendant la plus grande partie de la d&ennie), la question de Tinitiation a Tenseignement 
refait surface. Si les £coles et les conseils scolaires ont canalis6 la plupart de leurs activity 
d'innovation pour faciliter Integration de leurs nouveaux enseignants, les faculty d'&iucation, 
en revanche, se sont surtout occupies de suivre et d'aider leurs diplomes au cours de leurs 
premieres ann£es de pratique. Les programmes, les conditions de travail et le role du personnel 
enseignant font aussi l'objet de mesures novatrices. 

Avant d'entamer l'annee scolaire, beaucoup d'enseignants et d'enseignantes d6butants assistent 
k des stances d'information organises par les conseils scolaires. D'autres reunions se tiennent 
pendant l'annee pour les renseigner (sur les ressources ou les rfeglements existants, par exemple), 
pour leur donner une formation comptementaire (sur la gestion des classes, la planification & 
long terme ou revaluation des 61feves, par exemple) ou pour leur permettre d'entrer en contact 
avec des collfcgues (d'autres debutants, des experts-conseils, des psychologues, etc.). On veut 
par & que le personnel enseignant soit tenu inform^, et encourager les debutants de la profession 
k se perfectionner. 

A certains endroits, au stade de l'initiation, on s'efforce aussi d'adapier les conditions de travail. 
Par exemple, on peut affecter aux enseignantes et enseignants debutants des fonctions 
particulieres (ce qui peut comporter un allegement de la charge de travail), leur accorder plus 
d'heures libres ou davantage de temps pour se preparer, ou encore leur consacrer des moyens 
renforces (fournitures et encadrement). L'entree dans une nouvelle profession n'est pas simple 
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et exige que Ton mette toutes les chances de son cot6. Le processus d'initiation devient 
6galement une priority du cdt6 de Tenseignement en frangais. Les conseils scolaires plus 
importants ou mieux 6tablis 61aborent actuellement des stances formelles d'orientation a 
rintention des nouveaux enseignants et des nouvelles enseignantes. Les choses sont un peu plus 
compliquees dans les conseils scolaires ou 1'enseignement en frangais ne constitue qu'une faible 
portion de Pensemble scolaire. Cest pourtant dans ces milieux qu'il est particuliferement 
important que les enseignants et enseignantes aient acc&s k des r6seaux et a des cercles de 
soutien et qu'ils puissent obtenir Taide dont ils ont besoin. 

Les liens permanents qui s'etablissent avec des enseignants experiments constituent aussi une 
innovation. Ces enseignants assument de nouvelles responsabilit^s (mentors, assistants ou 
assoctes) afin que les debutants regoivent quotidiennement l'aide et les conseils n^cessaires. II 
est important de pouvoir Stre guid£ par quelqu'un qui connait les pi&ges k 6viter. 

Pour Tinitiation k l'enseignement, innover c'est r£pondre aux questions suivantes : 

. Quel programme convient aux enseignantes et aux enseignants debutants ? 
. Dans quelles conditions faudrait-il qu'ils travaillent ? 
. A qui incombe-t-il de les soutenir r6gulifcrement ? 

V initiation peut jouer un role de pivot dans le processus continu de formation en Stablissant des 
rapports entre des 6tapes et des intervenants qui jusque Ik ne semblaient pas relids entre eux. 
Quand on travaille avec des enseignants et des enseignantes debutants, il faut se demander d'ou 
ils viennent (formation initiale) et comment on peut les aider k atteindre leur but (formation en 
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cours d'emploi). Le d6fi k relever c'est de coordonner retape d'initiation avec la formation 
initiate et la formation en cours d'emploi sans retomber dans les vieux schemas. 



Formation en cours d'emploi 



En partie pour r6pondre k une acceleration de la r6forme scolaire, on s'efforce de rendre plus 
efficace la formation en cours d'emploi du personnel enseignant. Les ecoles, les conseils 
scolaires, les federations d'enseignants et d'enseignantes, les ministeres de PEducation et les 
facultes d'education, entre autres, proposent des programmes de ce genre. L'innovation consiste 
principalement a revoir et multiplier les possibilites offertes, a concevoir des strategies centr6es 
sur r^cole et a faire intervenir le personnel enseignant. 



Les enseignants et enseignantes d'exp6rience disposent d'un plus grand nombre de possibilites, 
et ils ont done plus de decisions k prendre. La diversification est la rfcgle. Dans une etude sur 
la formation des enseignants en cours d'emploi (FECE), Eraut (1987, p. 731) d&rit les diverses 
formes que cette dernfere peut prendre actuellement : 



La FECE se fait surtout sous la forme de cours. Mais il existe d'autres formules 
comme le travail collectif (groupes de discussion, d'&ude ou de lecture, 
conferences et reunions du personnel), et la participation k des activit6s de 
developpement telles que la production de materiel, la conception de programmes 
ou revaluation du travail scolaire. On peut ajouter une quatrifcme cat£gorie : les 
services consultatifs, e'est-k-dire les services de conseil ou d'aide qu'un 
enseignant ou un groupe d'enseignants peut obtenir d'un collfegue, d'un superieur, 
d'un conseiller de district ou d'un expert-conseil exterieur. L'enseignant peut 
aussi opter pour une cinquifeme formule, la FECE personnelle, qui se caracterise 
comme suit : etudes autonomes, auto-evaluation sous diverses formes, et reflexion 
de Tenseignant sur son propre travail. On peut enfin citer plusieurs moyens 
d'acquSrir de l'experience : 1'enseignant a le choix, par exemple, entre assister 
k une demonstration ou effectuer une courte visite (auquel cas sa participation est 
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trfes r&iuite), faire un bref s6jour d'observation dans une autre 6cole ou un stage 
pratique dans une autre discipline de l'enseignement; ou bien encore il peut toe 
detache pendant une annte ou plus k titre de conseiller ou de «maitre 
d'application», ou pour participer k l'61aboration de programmes ou k des projets 
de recherche, fetre membre d'une equipe d'enseignants ou faire office de «tuteur» 
auprfes d'enseignants debutants peut aussi fitre assimiie k une forme de FECE. 

L'6cole est devenue un cadre privil6gi6 pour les activites de formation en cours d'emploi. Les 
strategies de perfectionnement professionnel qui y sont employees comprennent la resolution de 
problfcmes de la vie reelle, les ^changes de critiques entre enseignants, le suivi du travail avec 
l'aide de collogues ou r application de nouvelles methodes dans des situations simulees ou 
v^cues. Les plans de perfectionnement professionnel individuel peuvent s'int£grer dans des 
projets devaluation et d' amelioration de l'ecole. Pour que la formation en cours d'emploi donne 
les meilleurs r£sultats, il est preferable de lier les activites entre elles et, si possible, de les 
limiter au cadre de travail. 

L'efficacite de chaque formule et des strategies employees k recole depend de la participation 
des enseignants et enseignantes. Dans beaucoup d'ecoles, certains membres du personnel 
enseignant sont mieux pourvus que d'autres (par exemple, ils possfedent suffisamment de temps 
ou d'argent pour assister k des ateliers), ou ils sont plus stimuies (par exemple, par des 
encouragements ou par la possibilite de gravir les echelons). Certains se voient confier le role 
de leader pedagogique, ce qui leur permet de guider des enseignantes et enseignants debutants, 
de contribuer k la mise en place des programmes ou de promouvoir le travail collegia!. Le but 
vise est double : faire participer le personnel enseignant et trouver des gens capables de diriger 
la mise en oeuvre. 
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Au chapitrc dc la fonnation en cours d'emploi, innover c'est rdpondrc aux questions suivantes : 
• Jusqu'fr quel point peut-on varier les mdthodes employees ? 
. De quelle fagon faudrait-il que les enseignants et enseignantes apprennent en classe et 
k l'6cole ? 

. De quelle fagon les enseignants et enseignantes devraient-ils s'occuper de leur propre 
perfectionnement professionnel ? 

La pr6sence de trfcs nombreux organismes de financement ainsi que le risque d'une concurrence 
et de doubles emplois entre ces organismes viennent jeter une ombre au tableau. Tous ces 
intervenants 6tant de plus en plus amends k travailler ensemble, le probleme est done de 
coordonner les programmes de formation en cours d'emploi de telle fa?on qu'aucun des 
partenaires ne prennent le dessus. Cfc d6fi que pose le partenariat s'accentue lorsqu'on considfcre 
.la formation en cours d'emploi pour Tenseignement en langue frangaise dans les situations ou 
la dispersion g6ographique, le nombie restreint de professionnels et d'organismes et 
d*6tabiissements exigent un plus grand effort de collaboration. Dans ces conditions, les tendances 
observdes s'orientent dijk vers la formation k distance et la collaboration interprovinciale. Mais 
une telle collaboration n'est pas sans problfcmes dans un contexte ou T^ducation relfcve du 
gouvernement provincial. 

Situation actuelle k chaque 6tape du processus 

Chaque 6tape du processus fait Tobjet d'une intense activit6 d'innovation. Les m6thodes 
classiques de formation initiale font Tobjet d'une red6couverte (voir Zeichner et Listen, 1990) 
et on est en train dc s'orienter vers de nouvelles possibilit6s. Dans le domaine de Tinitiation k 
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l'enseignement, on se trouve en pleine p6riode de croissance, et les &lucateurs recherchent de 
l'aide et des conseils en amont et en aval. La formation en cours d'emploi continue de 
progresses de se diversifier ei de se concentrer dans les teoles. L'activite s'accroit d'un bout 
k V autre du processus, mais surtout k l'6tape de la formation en cours d'emploi. Certaines 
innovations sont aussi ax£es sur la coordination des trois Stapes. 



Des liens sont en train de se cr£er entre l'6tape d'initiation et la formation en cours d'emploi et, 
dans une moindre mesure, entre la formation initiate et l'initiation. Les ressources consacr&s 
aux 6tablissements, aux programmes ou k la creation dissociations sont souvent congues pour 
permettre aux enseignants et aux enseignantes de passer rapidement d'une etape a l'autre 
(groupements, ecoles de perfectionnement professionnel ou centres p&iagogiques, par exemple). 
Lorsqu'on a une vision globale du processus, on s'apergoit que certains thfcmes se degagent de 
la multitude d'innovations. 



THEMES OBSERVES TOUT AU LONG DU PROCESSUS 



Nous avons essay£ de r^partir les activity d'innovation selon les 6tapes du processus pour mieux 
comprendre les facteurs particuliers qui influencent l'emploi de nouvelles m&hodes dans certains 
milieux et k certains moments de la carrifere d'un enseignant. Mais nous nous sommes vite 
aper$us que l'innovation reprend aussi les thfemes caract&ristiques des r^formes entreprises d'un 
bout k l'autre du processus : collaboration, integration, reflexion, experience et enqu&te. 

Nous avons h6sit6 k utiliser les m&nes termes de crainte de nous heurter k un sentiment de 
d&intirfit ou k une reaction de «d€)k vu». En effet, ce sont d6sormais des expressions fig6es 
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qui, pour cette raison, peuvent obscurcir les choses plus que les £claircir. Cependant, pensons- 
nous, ils rendent trfes bien le sens des innovations r6alis£es r&emment. En consequence, nous 
continuerons de les utiliser en esp&ant qu'ils nous permettront de d&ouvrir des aspects moins 
6vidents de ces innovations. Dans les paragraphes qui suivent, nous pr6sentons les thfemes en 
question et leurs variantes. En prelude au chapitre 3 et 4, nous differencierons les thfemes selon 
qu'ils se rapportent k des innovations qui visent les individus et leurs relations, ou les institutions 
et leurs relations. 



Collaboration 

A ce chapitre, Tinnovation depend de l'aptitude du personnel enseignant et des 6tablissements 
k s'engager dans un processus de d6veloppement mutuel. Les intervenants s'efforcent de mettre 
au service de la collectivity leur experience (en fournissant de l'aide, en s'dchangeant des 
ressources ou en se faisant part d'histoires v&ues), leur comprehension des choses (en parvenant 
a un consensus, en dressant des plans communs ou en discutant des solutions possibles) et leurs 
moyens d'action (decisions conjointes, influences et contraintes mutuelles). La formation 
professionnelle relfcve d'un projet de soci6t6. 



La place accord£e k la collaboration s'explique par plusieurs raisons : isolement professionnel 
de nombreux enseignants et enseignantes, activity de perfectionnement professionnel mentes 
sans coordination ni coherence, besoin d'un soutien coltegial ou institutionnel et necessity d'un 
renouvellement des institutions. D'autres facteurs continuent de susciter des inquietudes : 
Evolution d'une autonomic individuelle k une autonomic collective, droit k Tind6pendance et 
pr6f6rence pour une formation plus personnelle (Little, 1990). 
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Beaucoup d 'initiatives touchant l'encadrement des enseignants et enseignantes (mentors, 
enseignement mutuel, leaders p6dagogiques) constituent des exemples d'innovations menses en 
collaboration. Les associations qui se cr£ent (centres pedagogiques, groupements entre 6coles 
et university, £coles de perfectionnement professionnel) repr£sentent des formes structures de 
cette collaboration. 

Integration 

A ce chapitre, l'int^gration porte sur les liens qu'il convient de cr£er, entre des id£es, des 
experiences v£cues, des cours ou des programmes, des individus ou des groupes, des processus 
ou des structures. Pour les impresses, il s'agit d'&ablir des correspondances (en d6finissant le 
role de chacun et le type de relation), de trouver des elements communs (en ddgageant des 
thfcmes et en les liant entre eux) ou de s'unir (en synthdtisant leurs interets et en tirant profit de 
leurs ^changes). Le progrfes vient d'une combinaison de facteurs jusque Ifc isolds. 

L'intSgration s'impose pour les memes raisons que dans le cas de la collaboration : 
fragmentation dommageable des activity, absence de synergie, repetitions et contradictions. La 
volonte de lier les choses s'oppose au besoin de les differencier, ainsi qu'au d£sir de faire un 
seul travail k la fois et de bien maitriser le processus pedagogique. 

De nombreuses innovations visent k Immigration. Des enseignants enregistrent des cours sur 
magn6toscope pour ensuite refiechir, tirer des lemons et revoir leurs methodes. Dans les 
programmes de formation initiate, on associe les cours et le travail sur le terrain. Les 
enseignants et enseignantes qui participent & des projets de recherche-action effectuent des 
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enquetes personnelles dont les conclusions font Tobjet de discussions et de critiques avant de' se 
concr&iser par une amelioration de 1'ecole. 

Reflexion 

Sous cet aspect, Tinnovation prend la forme d'un examen intuitif et d61ib6re des pratiques en 
vigueur. Les int£ress6s s'efforcent de comprendre le fonctionnement des rouages dans telles ou 
telles circon stances (en s'adaptant spontan6ment et en £valuant les a vantages techniques), de 
savoir le motif de leurs actions (en mettant au jour les raisons cach&s et en pr&isant des 
concepts) et d'examiner d'un oeil critique les decisions auxquelles ils sont parvenus (en en 
appreciant les causes et les effets). Ils se perfectionnent en r^flechissant sans rel&che sur le 
pourquoi et le comment des choses. 

La reflexion est une reaction au besoin croissant d'expliquer I'enseignement, la separation 
discutable entre la th6orie et la pratique et le peu de cas que Ton fait des connaissances que 
possfcdent les praticiens. La necessity d'agir et de s'acquitter de sa tache, et la propension k 
s'occuper davantage d'autrui (des eifcves) que de soi sont des caractgristiques qui forcent la 
reflexion. 

Les personnes qui tiennent un journal peuvent modifier la port£e de leur reflexion et examiner 
les consequences de leur comportement dans la classe, & l'£cole ou dans la soci&£. Pour 
susciter la reflexion, des sessions de groupe demandent parfois aux enseignants et enseignantes 
de preparer une biographic ou une autobiographic 
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Experience 

Les activites d'innovation temoignent ici du role que joue le cadre de travail ainsi que de 
1' importance que revSt, du point de vue personnel et pratique, les conditions dans lesquelles les 
enseignants et enseignantes exercent leur profession. Les impresses appliquent des mgthodes 
eprouvees sur leur lieu de travail (en mettant en pratique certaines idees et en eValuant les 
resultats), ils les adaptent aux besoins a leur situation propre (en changeant les habitudes et en 
trouvant des solutions de rechange), ou bien ils concoivent des formules originales (en resolvant 
des problemes et en employant une nouvelle strategic). C'est en forgeant que Ton devient 
forgeron. 

La volonte d'ancrer l'apprentissage dans Pexperience requite de plusieurs facteurs : echecs 
rep&es au moment du passage a la pratique, influence marquee et souvent inhibitrice du lieu de 
travail sur le changement, et deceptions creees par des moyens novateurs bien concus mais 
difficiles a appliquer. D'aucuns craignent que les personnes qui assimilent plus vite les aspects 
theoriques et pratiques de l'enseignement eprouvent en revanche des difficultes sur le terrain. 

Diverses activites novatrices menees a l'ecole (enseignantes et enseignants associes ou assistants, 
auto-evaluation, amelioration de l'ecole) reposent sur l'exp6rience. Certains modules de 
formation sont concus pour permettre aux enseignants et ense J gnantes de s'exercer en situation 
reelle et d'obtenir une appreciation de leur travail. 
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L'innovation axee sur l'enquete consiste a trouver un sens aux interactions et aux observations. 
Les interess6s mobitisent leur esprit pour chercher a comprendre (en posant des questions et en 
prenant note de ce qui se produit), pour anreliorer les pratiques en vigueur (en comparant les 
points de vue et en combinant planification, action, observation et reflexion) ou pour s'interroger 
sur le Wen-fonde" de ces pratiques (en passant en revue les possibility et en analyr.ant les diverses 
options). R^flechir aux enigmes et aux problemes que nous rencontrons chaque jour, cela fait 
aussi partie de l'apprentissage. 

L'accent sur l'enquete contrebalance la tendance a donncr priorire aux connaissances produites 
par les chercheurs, a douter de la capacity des enseignants et des enseignantes d'etadier leurs 
propres pratiques et a se m<Sfier des decouvertes qu'ils font- L'esprit d'enquete des enseignants 
et enseignantes peut s'opposer au desir d'employer des m&hodes eprouvees et a la volontd 
d'appliquer les normes 6tablies. 

Tenir un dossier sur certains eleves, interroger un collegue ou observer ce qui se passe dans une 
autre classe ne peut que favoriser, de par la reflexion que cela exige, une comprehension 
mutuelle. La recherche-action est un processus qui permet aux enseignants et enseignantes 
d'examiner d'un oeil critique et d'ameliorer leur situation et leurs nrethodes de travail. 
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Combinaison des themes 

La collaboration et la reflexion sont les themes dominants, mais nous avons souvent constate que 
plusieurs thfcmes, plus ou moins importants les uns par rapport aux autres, peuvent pr£sider k 
Tinnovation, sous des formes et dans des combinaisons difffcrentes. La figure 1 permet de 
visualiser et de comprendre la complexity th6matique des innovations et leur place dans le 
processus. La tenue d'un journal, par exemple, est une activite d'innovation dont le caractfcre 
int^grateur et r£flexif se retrouve k toutes les Stapes du processus; la collaboration entre T^cole 
et Tuniversit6 est une forme d'innovation k caractfcre associatif et intdgrateur qui se produit 
principalement aux Stapes de Initiation et de la formation en cours d'emploi; et la recherche- 
action embrasse les cinq themes d'un bout £ T autre du processus. Nous reprendrons cette 
analyse th£matique aprfcs avoir €\udi€ T6ventail des innovations au chapitre 3. 

RESUME 

Depuis trente ans, on essay e d'am61iorer le systfeme qui dSfmit et r6git la reforme de 
Tenseignement. Malgr6 quelques operations trfcs reussies, ce regroupement des efforts a eu des 
r&ultats divers et souvent d&evants. Nous voici maintenant k la croiste de deux voies 
possibles : soit poursuivre ce que nous avons entrepris, en intensifiant notre action 
d'amflioration, soit refondre le systfcme scolaire pour y mettre de 1'ordre, La formation des 
enseignants est appelde & jouer un rdle trfcs different selon la voie choisie. 
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Figure 1 

Place des thfemes aux trois Stapes du processus 
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La solution de T intensification nous amene k resserrer davantage la bride, a employer des 
moyens pour obtenir un systfeme plus efficace et responsabiliser davantage le personnel 
enseignant et les ecoles, et k prendre des mesures pour que Ton releve les normes. Avec cette 
solution, la formation a pour but de placer le personnel enseignant sur la voie de la reforme 
engagee. Par opposition, voici ce qu'entraine une refonte : les ecoles sont plus libres de decider 
de leurs programmes et de leur organisation, on laisse davantage au personnel enseignant la 
responsabilite de se perfectionner regulifcrement, et les enseignants et enseignantes comme les 
elfcves travaillent dans des conditions totalement remaniees. La formation- du personnel 
enseignant ne peut echapper k la refonte du systfeme, en tant que pierre angulaire d'un projet de 
reforme different. Les innovations observees recemment en matfere de formation des 
enseignants et enseignantes s'inscrivent dans le cadre des tensions nees de l'existence de ces 
deux ecoles. 

Dans le domaine de la formation du personnel enseignant proprement dit, on saisit mieux la 
continuity du processus de perfectionnement de mSme que la responsabilit6 que doivent se 
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partager de nombreuses parties prenantes pour que les enseignants et les enseignants puissent 
progresser tout au long de leur carrifere. La formation des enseignants et enseignantes se fait 
de plus en plus au travail, ce qui suppose une plus grande participation de leur part et un soutien 
accru des £tablissements. En consequence, les innovations t£moignent d'un certain effort de 
collaboration, d'int^gration, de reflexion, d'enrichissement par r experience et d'enquete, effort 
qu'elles encouragent. L'image du personnel enseignant 6volue. Ce ph£nomfene, qui se trouve 
au coeur du processus d'innovation, sera traite au chapitre 5. 

Les innovations touchant la formation du personnel enseignant s'effectuent de differentes fagons 
(thfemes), k divers stades de la carrifcre (perfectionnement continu) de meme qu'fc certaines 
conditions et en fonction de certaines priority (reforme de l'enseignement). Ces quelques 
considerations g&i&ales nous permettent de mieux situer le cadre des innovations, selon qu'elles 
sont menses par les enseignants et les enseignantes dans les ecoles (chapitre 3) ou par les 
&ablissements dans Tinteret des enseignants (chapitre 4). 
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CHAHTRE 3 

INNOVATIONS REALISEES PAR LE PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT DANS LES ECOLES 



Dans ce chapitre et au chapitre 4, nous nous ecartons des themes et des tendances qui 
caracterisent la formation du personnel enseignant dans son evolution, pour concentrer notre 
attention sur des activites novatrices precises. Tout d'abord, nous verrons dans quel cadre les 
multiples innovations qui nous interessent doivent etre examinees. En gros, nous faisons une 
distinction selon 1'importance des changements entrepris par les ecoles ou sous l'egide d'autres 
institutions, et selon le role que jouent les enseignants lorsqu'on determine le motif des 
changements, leur nature et la m&hode employee. Le chapitre 3 traite des innovations menees 
dans les ecoles par les enseignants et enseignantes, et le chapitre 4 des projets novateurs eoncus 
a l'exteneur de l'ecole pour faciliter le perfectionnement professionnel. A l'appui de ce 
chapitre, on trouvera a l'annexe B un recueil de documents de reference classes par categorie 
d'innovations. 

CADRE D'ETUDE DES INNOVATIONS 

La liste des activity d'innovation en cours ou projetees est longue et ne cesse de s'6tendre. II 
arrive que des innovations semblables soient designees par des appellations tres differentes, et 
inversement. A mesure que nous avons avance" dans notre &ude documentaire et que nous avons 
complete" notre liste, certaines tendances se sont degagees quant a leur structure, leur origine et 
leurs acteurs. Nous les avons d'abord divisees en deux grandes categories puis, dans chacune, 
en groupes plus petits. Nous avons ensuite determine les principaux elements et hypotheses 
propres a chaque groupe, et nous avons choisi quelques exemples pour illustrer le tout. 

i 
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Le cadre d 'organisation que nous avons £labor£ (voir le tableau 2) a pour objet d'aider le 
personnel enseignant, les chercheurs et les responsables des politiques k comprendre les 
differentes options possibles et k faire un bon choix. Nous avons distingu6 les innovations 
entreprises par le personnel enseignant dans les ecoles, et celles qui sont dues aux institutions. 
D'un cdt£ on examine ce que font les enseignants et enseignantes, avec qui ils le font et dans 
quelles circonstances, et, de Tautre, on s'interesse au travail des institutions, aux ressources 
qu'elles emploient et k leur fagon de proc&ier. Dans le premier cas, on reconnait la forte 
influence qu'exerce T6cole sur le perfectionnement professionnel, et Taptitude des enseignants 
et enseignantes k determiner ce qui leur convient le mieux pour se former en cours d'emploi. 
Dans le deuxifeme cas, on observe les facteurs organisationnels qui influent sur la formation du 
personnel enseignant et on constate que ce dernier peut se perfectionner si on lui apporte le 
soutien vouiu en temps opportun. II peut arriver que ces deux categories se chevauchent. 
Toutefois, elles different de par le rdle jou6 par les enseignants et les enseignantes, les 
possibility de formation et les priorites k respecter dans la pratique. 

Pour chaque type d'innovation, nous donnons une definition (de quoi s'agit-il ?), nous d£crivons 
les principales composantes (comment cela fonctionne-t-il ?) et nous £tudions diff£rents exemples 
pratiques (variantes). Certains cas sont trait£s en detail, tandis que Ton passe rapidement sur 
d'autres. Nous nous sommes attard£s sur les innovations dont on parle plus souvent dans les 
ouvrages consults, qui semblent s'imposer de plus en plus ou qui r£vfclent un changement de 
cap marqud. Lorsque nous nous ^tendons moins longuement, c'est qu'il est question de 
variantes ou de solutions de remplacement. 
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Si nous reprenons notre analyse thematique, nous constatons que, dans l'ensemble, elle ne 
permet pas de situer les innovations dans le processus de formation du personnel enseignant. 
A premiere vue, le cadre que nous avons suivi s'applique surtout a la formation en cours 
d'emploi. Cela est vrai dans une certaine mesure. Les activit6s d'innovation sont axees, en 
grande partie, sur l'am&ioration et la revitalisation du personnel enseignant experiment^ et des 
ecoles dans lesquelles il travaille et poursuit son apprentissage. 



Tableau 2 
Cadre d'&ude des innovations 

Innovations menees par le personnel enseignant dans les ecoles 

Individuellement 



Par deux 

r 

En groupe 

Innovations men&s par les institutions 
Systfemes de soutien 

Centres 



Partenariats 



denture 
auto-6valuation 
recherche pratique 

perfectionnement professionnel individualist 

collaboration 
enseignement mutuel 
mentorat 

groupes de soutien 
recherche-action 
amelioration de Tecole 



sessions d'application, cours abr£g6s 
leadership pddagogique 
surveillance de Tenseignement 

centres pddagogiques 

centres de recherche et de perfectionnement 
professionnel 

dcoles de perfectionnement professionnel 

6cole-universit6 
rfseaux 

cooperation entres les organismes 
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Mais ce choix d'orientation ne peut s'expliquer sans les changements semblables qui se 
produisent aux dtapes de la formation prealable et de l'initiation, changements dont il est le 
catalyseur. On observe ici un certain effet de ricochet. Cependant, notre cadre d'etude est plus 
large vu que nous nous sommes interesses a des innovations semblables survenant aux differentes 
etepes du processus, sans jamais en preciser l'origine. On peut done dire que la tenue d'un 
journal, l'enseignement mutuel ou les activites d 'amelioration de l'ecole offrent des possibility 
de perfectionnement equivalentes aux ehidiants et etadiantes en education et aux enseignants et 
enseignantes debutants et experimentes. Autrement dit, les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent 
entreprendre des actions d'innovation dans les ecoles a n'importe quel moment de leur carriere. 

LE PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT COMME AGENT D'INNOVATION A L'ECOLE 

Les enseignants et enseignantes apprennent «sur le tas», «en pratiquant», «a force d'experience», 
«dans le feu de Taction* et «sur le terrain*. Les expressions de ce genre transmettent l'idee 
selon laquelle le perfectionnement des enseignants et enseignantes tient d'abord a leur volonte 
et a leur dynamisme, tandis que l'ecole et les interactions qui s'y deroulent constituent la base 
et le milieu de ce perfectionnement. L'innovation de ce type repose done entre les mains et dans 
l'esprit des enseignantes et enseignants et font partie du travail qu'ils effectuent quotidiennement 
en classe et a l'ecole. Leur perfectionnement va de pair avec celui de l'^le; le progres 
individuel est inseparable du progres collectif. 

Pour se perfectionner, les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent traveller seuls, avec un partenaire 
ou en groupe. Nos exemples montrent que le regroupement peut se faire a deux niveaux. Dans 
certains cas, des petits groupes peuvent se former pour s'attaquer a un projet, ou bien il peut 
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arriver que le personnel au complet soit charge de trouver une solution et de prendre une 
decision pour changer les conditions de travail k T&ole et dans la classe! 

Strategies et m£thodes individuelles 

Les enseignants et enseignantes ne cessent d'enrichir leurs connaissances sur leur metier, de 
fagon individuelle et independante. lis emploient a la fois des moyens informels et des 
techniques etablies pour rester au courant de Involution et des nouvelles strategies, toujours 
soucieux de trouver une r6ponse aux problfemes qu'ils rencontrent chaque jour dans leur classe. 
La lecture, la recherche et la poursuite d' etudes sont des strategies qui ont fait leurs preuves 
pendant des decennies. L'apprentissage individuel commence dans le cadre de la formation 
initiate et il se poursuit tout au long de la carrifcre. Pour certains, ces m6thodes individuelles 
constituent la forme priviiegiee d'apprentissage. 

II existe pour ces enseignants et enseignantes toute une panoplie de strategies. Le fait de 
reflechir et de s'interroger sur l'experience quotidienne en classe et k recole temoigne du bagage 
de connaissances et de competences que Ton possfcde. Les methodes individuelles mettent en 
relief le caractfere personnel et pratique des connaissances acquises de mfeme que Taptitude des 
enseignants et enseignantes k diriger eux-m&nes leur formation. La classe devient un laboratoire 
qui sert tout autant i leur perfectionnement qu'k la formation des ei&ves. 

Nous allons examiner ci-apres quatre types de strategic individuelle. Les activity d'ecriture et 
d'auto-evaluation font partie des m&hodes individuelles de formation utilisees pour mieux 
comprendre et analyser ses pratiques d'un point de vue critique et les transformer. Les projets 
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de recherche pratique realises par des enseignants et enseignantes et le perfectionnement 
professionnel individualist sont deux autrcs strategies qui sont de plus en plus reconnues comme 
des mdthodes valables de formation et de perfectionnement professionnels. 

Ecriture Depuis dix ans, recriture est un exercice de perfectionnement professionnel tres 
repandu. On encourage les enseignants et enseignantes a prendre note de leurs activites et 
techniques, de leurs pensees et sentiments pour mieux comprendre et retenir la lecon de 
l'experience. L'acte d'ecrirc les aide a r6flechir sur la nature, le rythme, les regies et les usages 
de la vie en classe. n leur permet de rendre clair ce qui ne Test pas. II les aide a exprimer les 
connaissances pratiques qu'ils accumulent a l'occasion des nombreux echanges et interactions 
qu'ils vivent chaque jour dans leur classe. 

Les enseignants et enseignantes r£digent toutes sortes de documents. Holly (1989) explique la 
difference entre la fiche de travail, le journal personnel et le journal de bord. La fiche de travail 
consiste en un registre itgulier de faits et d'activites, description a l'appui. Le journal personnel 
designe un recueil plus spontan6 d'idees, d'observations, de pensees et de sentiments personnels. 
Le journal de bord sert a consigner par ecrit des faits et des impressions, de facon complete et 
systematique, pour clarifier au fil du temps des idees et des experiences. Holly distingue aussi 
huit styles d'ecriture : journalistique, analytique, appreciatif, ethnographique, th6rapeutique, 
r6flexif, introspectif et cr6atif. 

Connelly et Oandinin (1988) font la difference entre quatre autres formes d'ecriture, dans 
lesquelles ils voient des instruments de reflexion. lis preconisent rexercice autobiographique et 
biographique. lis conseillent en troisieme lieu l'analyse documentaire. Ici, Tenseignant ou 
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conseillent en troisifeme lieu l'analyse documentaire. Ici, Tenseignant ou Tenseignante 6tudie 
un document (tableau synoptique, plan d'une legon, module d'un cours, lettre, journal, carnet 
d'un 6\bve) pour en r&umer les grandes lignes ou les erreurs qu'il renferme. Enfin, les auteurs 
voient dans la redaction de lettres un bon moyen, pour les professionnels, d'&ablir un dialogue 
permanent a propos de leur travail. 

Divers exercices d'6criture sont integres k toutes les 6tapes de la formation du personnel 
enseignant. Souvent, pour commencer, on se livre k ces exercices en 6tant seul, mais ils sont 
parfois Toccasion de travailler avec des collogues, comme le montrent les exemples qui suivent. 
Pendant la formation initiale et les stages pratiques, les enseignantes et enseignants apprentis 
notent dans un journal de bord comment ils con^oivent l'enseignement, conception qui peut 
6voluer. Les enseignantes et enseignants debutants et leur mentor s'&hangent des lettres, tandis 
que ceux qui exercent leur profession depuis un certain temps pr£parent un r&it d' experiences 
et d'incidents qu'ils ont personnellement v6cus, dans le cadre d'un atelier ou des travaux d'un 
groupe de soutien. 

Auto-6valuation L'auto-evaluation est une m&hode selon laquelle Tenseignant ou Tenseignante 
est le seul critique et agent de son perfectionnement professionnel. Voici ce qu'affirme Oberg 
(1988, p. 188) : 

Pour devenir autonome, vous devez d'abord accepter de juger votre enseignement. 
Autrement dit, vous devez apprendre k vous arr&er k intervalles r6guliers pour r6fl6chir 
sur votre travail et ses effets; pour peser vos points forts et vos faiblesses et pour vous 
donner un programme afin d'am&iorer votre mdthode d'enseignement. 
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L'auto-6valuation n'est pas a proprement parler une strategic, mais plutdt une facon de voir.et 
d'aborder l'enseignement. Elle exige de l'enseignant une disposition a l'autocritique et a la 
reflexion. Autrement dit, il lui faut se detacher r^gulierement de la quotidiennete de sa tache, 
examiner la dynamique du processus educatif dans son deroulement et se poser diverges 
questions : est-ce que je fais bon usage des techniques d'enseignement et de mes competences ? 
Les techniques et les competences que j'utilise sont-elles adaptees aux objectifs que je me suis 
fixes ? Quels objectifs meritent d'etre poursuivis ? Dans quelle mesure mes objectifs valent-ils 
l'effort ? (Oberg, 1988). 

L'auto-evaluation peut prendre la forme d'une operation mentale sponta tee, mais differents 
auteurs se sont penches sur differents moyens d'en structurer et organiser le cheminement. 
Oberg (1988) conseille aux enseignants et enseignantes apprentis d'etre leur propre critique et 
divise le processus en quatre Stapes : description, analyse, critique et invention. Hunt (1987) 
propose divers exercices d'ecriture pour aider les enseignants et enseignantes a formuler les 
idees, les principes, les modeles et les images qu'ils ont a l'esprit a propos des Sieves, de 
l'enseignement et des resultats obtenus. En outre, selon lui, l'application de la theorie a la 
pratique s'effectue selon un processus qui consiste d'abord a enoncer le probleme, puis a 
reflector (en se reportant rapidement a la theorie), a analyser le probleme pour preparer un plan, 
a mettre ce plan a l'essai et a en evaluer l'efficacite. Killion et Todnem (1991) preconisent la 
strategic de 4'album photo*, selon laquelle les enseignants et enseignantes mettent noir sur blanc 
leurs caract6ristiques, leurs resultats et leurs strategies, en plus de ^urs idees, tactiques et 
aspirations communes, avant de se donner un nouveau plan d'action. En resume, tous ces 
auteurs encouragent les enseignants et enseignantes a porter un jugement sur leurs propres idees 
et valeurs, sur leurs pratiques et strategies, sur les resultats et les effets de leur travail. 
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Les m6thodes d'auto-evaluation proposes apparaissent comme des moyens concrets d'aider les 
enseignants et enseignantes k r6fl6chir sur la pratique, dans la pratique et pour ameiicrer la 
pratique. Elles component des risques pour les enseignantes et enseignants et exigent d'eux la 
volonte de faire des experiences, mais elles portent en revanche la promesse d'une juste 
evaluation. 

La recherche pratique et le perfectionnement professionnel individualist II existe deux 
autres strategies de perfectionnement des enseignants et enseignantes : la recherche pratique et 
le perfectionnement individualise. Nous en presentons une brfcve description pour montrer 
Teventail des possibility dont disposent les enseignants et enseignantes qui pr6fferent se 
perfectionner seuls. 

Dans 1'enseignement, la recherche pratique a pour objet de trouver une explication k des 
comportements inhabituels et a des echecs, ainsi que des moyens d'eiiminer les obstacles k 
l'apprentissage. En classe, la recherche commence par la formulation d'une hypothfcse ou d'une 
question. Elle se poursuit par la collecte et 1'analyse de donntes. Elle aboutit k l'6nonc6 d'une 
theorie, k 1'application de difterentes strategies et finalement k une amelioration de 
l'enseignement. Le travail de recherche peut s'effectuer de fa$on totalement informelle et non 
structur£e, ou sous une forme trfes organise et complexe en classe : collecte des donn£es, 
verification, interpretation et action. Scion lui, on peut aussi voir dans la recherche une affaire 
de «bon sens organise*. Les recherches menees en classe sont caracterisees par leurs auteurs 
mSmes (les enseignants et enseignantes), par la volonte de r6soudre un probieme et par un esprit 
eclectique. 
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Bcaucoup d'cnseignants ct d'enseignantes ont I'habitude de se fixer des objectifs chaque anhee 
et de poursuivrc leur fonnation par tomes sortes de moyens. lis peuvent s'interesser a un sujet 
donne" ou vouloir gravir des echelons au conseil scolaire, auquel cas Us font les demarches 
necessaires pour s'engager dans la voie qu'ils ont suivie. Certains assistent a des ateliers ou 
cherchent a se renseigner a la bibliotheque; d'autres suivent des cours pour obtenir un diplome; 
d'autres encore font partie de comites, participent benevolement a des projets speciaux ou 
trouvent des partenaires pour realiser des ewdes ou comparer leurs idees. Le cote personnel et 
inddpendant de ces entreprises est de mieux en mieux reconnu. En temoignent les expressions 
employees pour les designer: perfectionnement professionnel individualise, plans de 
developpement individuels, perfectionnement personnalise\ etc. 

Au fur et a mesure que se creent et se developpent des conseUs et des ecoles de langue fran^aise, 
de nombreux besoins se font jour que Ton ne peut tout simplement pas satisfaire par les 
methodes, ressources, techniques et programmes que l'on trouve dans le systeme scolaire de 
langue anglaise. Les enseignants et enseignanres de langue francaise doivent constamment 
adapter, creer, modifier et 6valuer les ressources et les strategies d'enseignement dans le but de 
bien refleter le caractere Unguistique de la communaut6 franco-ontarienne. Leur perfectionnement 
professionnel individuel devient alors une activittS coUective et culturelle. 

Travail par deux 

Collegialite\ coope-radon et coUaboration sont les mots d'ordie de nombreux auteurs consuls. 
Comme on l'a vu au chapitre 2, la collaboration est l'un des themes que l'on retrouve durant les 
dix derniercs annees du mouvement de rfforme de 1'enseignement Face a la complexity de 
l'enseignement, beaucoup de strategies ont pour objet d'amener des collegues a conjuguer leurs 
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connaissances, & s'&hanger des documents et des id6es et k se soutenir mutuellement pour 
r&oudre un problfeme et r&diser des experiences. Certains th^oriciens prdconisent de travailler 
par deux, d'autres en groupes plus importants. Nous allons voir dans les paragraphes qui 
suivent de quelles fa?ons les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent preter main forte k leurs 
collfcgues. Puis nous expliquons en quoi consistent Tenseignement mutuel et le mentorat, les 
deux techniques les plus courantes. Toutes les m6thodes employees, quelles qu'elles soient, 
reposent sur le meme principe : c'est en travaillant assidQment par deux que des collogues 
parviennent le mieux & s'enrichir mutuellement. 

Les enseignants et enseignantes en tant que collfegues Nombreux sont les enseignants et 
enseignantes qui pensent que c'est de leurs collogues qu'ils apprennent le plus. Depuis toujours, 
les enseignants et enseignantes ont Thabitudede travailler spontan6ment ensemble sur differentes 
questions et de diff6rentes fagons. La volont£ de structurer ces ^changes informels pour en faire 
de nouvelles tidies de leadership represente un important changement de perspective & propos 

r 

de la reforme. 

Pour les enseignants et enseignantes, il existe aussi bien a l'interieur qu'a l'exterieur de l'ecole 
des possibility de s'aider et de se soutenir mutuellement. Nous faisons ici la difference entre 
le travail d'aide et de soutien effectue dans les ecoles par les collegues jouant un role de 
formation et, d'autre part, les activites et les taches qui decoulent de postes de leadership crees 
pour les enseignants et enseignantes a l'exterieur des ecoles. Dans le chapitre suivant, nous 
traiterons davantage des cas ou les enseignants et enseignantes pretent leur concours aux ecoles 
de fagon moins reguliere. 
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Le rdle de formation en tant que collfcgue peut prendre diverses formes sur le plan des 
responsabilites, de la remuneration et du temps ]ib6r6 a cette fin : coordination du 
perfectionnement, direction de l'enseignement, observation ou Evaluation, coordination deprojet, 
direction d'une annfe d'etudes, leadership p&iagogique, enseignement mutuel et mentorat. Le 
ou la collfegue peut s'occuper d'un individu, d'un groupe ou d'un projet, mais ce nouveau role 
de leadership s'exerce souvent auprfcs d'un seul ou d'une seule collfegue k la fois. Certains de 
ces enseignants et enseignantes regoivent une modeste retribution. La plupart sont libels d'une 
partie de leurs fonctions courantes pour pouvoir travailler avec leurs collfegues. Leurs conditions 
d'«emploi» pour ces postes d'aide collegiale different selon la fagon dont leur role est per^u, 
les besoins du personnel en matfere de formation et l'importance que l'ecole accorde au 
perfectionnement professionnel. Dans les paragraphes qui suivent, nous allons examiner deux 
des formes les plus courantes du travail de formation des collfegues, l'enseignement mutuel et 
le mentorat. 

Enseignement mutuel L'enseignement mutuel designe la situation ou des enseignants et 
enseignantes travaillent en collaboration, sans s'fevaluer entre eux, afin d'ameiiorer leurs 
pratiques. Ce processus comprend toujours trois etapes : dresser un plan ou decider d'une 
orientation, faire des observations en classe, et discuter de ces observations. Le processus 
s'alimenf z de lui-meme dans le sens ou les donn6es provenant des discussions sont reprises dans 
les plans du cycle suivant. 

La technique d' enseignement iM-ijel est utilis6e k toutes les Stapes de la formation du personnel 
enseignant. On encourage les enseignantes et enseignants qui jouent un rdle de collaboration ou 
de mentorat k encadrer ceux qui sont encore aux etudes ou qui debutent leur earrifcre au cours 
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de leurs premieres annees d'exercice. Les enseignants et enseignantes se presentent aux stages 
de formation en equipes avec l'idee qu'ils s'assisteront mutuellement de retour a l'ecole pour 
mettte en pratique leurs nouvelles connaissances. Mais, en fonction des circonstances, 
renseignement mutuel peut prendre des aspects tout a fait differents. 

Dans les ouvrages consultes, il est question de plusieurs modeles et niveaux d'enseignement 
mutuel : encadrement technique, collegia! ou reflexif, groupes de soutien collegial, imitation, 
encadrement cooperatif et encadrement specialise. Les differences ont trait a l'objet (mise en 
oeuvre ou amelioration) et a l'optique de l'encadrement (individuel ou collectif), a la relation 
qui s'6tablit entre les collegues (de type collegial ou consultatif) et a la procedure ou aux 6tapes 
particulieres suivies (planification, observation, entretien, questions, instruction, demonstration, 
aide). Pour illustrer ces variantes, nous allons examiner de plus pres trois modeles : 
encadrement technique, encadrement collegial et encadrement r6flexif. 

L'encadrement technique fait souvent suite a une formation et est done ax6 sur l'application de 
competences et de m6thodes aux taches d'enseignement existantes. II vise habituellement un 
programme ou une strategic d'enseignement qui resulte d'un changement de politique decide par 
le conseil scolaire ou le ministere de l'Education. L'encadrement technique fait intervenir un 
specialiste qui dispense des conseils et qui participe parfois a des taches de demonstration pour 
s'assurer que les nouvelles mesures sont appliquees correctement. 

L'encadrement colligial a pour objet d'affiner les m6thodes d'enseignement, d'accro'itre le 
dialogue entre les professionnels et d'aider les enseignants a mieux reflechir sur leur travail. 
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Le point central des observations et de l'encadrement est d£cid£ par l'enseignant ou 
Tenseignante. Les deux paitenairei 6tablissent une relation d'encadrement mutuel. 

L'encadrement riflexif est semblable k l'encadrement coll6gial. II a pour but principal 
d'accroitre le professionnalisme des enseignants et enseignantes en les amenant k r6fl6chir 
davantage sur leurs activitds en classe et k mieux les maitriser. L'enseiguant ou Tenseignante 
decide de "orientation k suivre et la personne qui Tencadre joue davantage un role d'animateur 
que de sp&ialiste ou de conseiller. L'emadrement r6flexif met T accent sur le travail de 
questionnement et d'6claircissement 

Mentorat Le mentorat est un processus d'enrichissement par lequel une personne pourvoit au 
perfectionnement d'une autre personne moins comp6tente ou moins exp6riment6e par differents 
moyens : exemple, enseignement, prise en charge, encouragement, conseil et secours. Les 
mentors sont amends k repondre k des problfemes pratiques, personnels et p&Iagogiques. Dans 
le meilleur des cas, l'aide qu'ils prodiguent, sous forme spontan6e ou structurte, 6volue en une 
relation fraternelle qui donne souvent aux deux partenaires des occasions d'apprendre. 

Les programmes de mentorat sont organises de diverses maniferes. Certains mentors sont 
b6n6voles, d'autres font l'objet d'une selection, Les uns planifient leur travail avec leur 
partenaire, certaines disposent de peu de temps libre tandis que d'autres sont d6tach6s de leur 
6eole pendant une p6riode donnfe pour effectuer du mentorat k plein temps, Dans la plupart des 
cas, une formation est assurfe et d'autres activity sont pr6vues pour que les deux partenaires 
puissent apprendre ensemble et rencontrer d'autres personnes assumant des fonctions semblables. 
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Enseignement mutuel et mentorat ne sont que deux exemples des tfiches de plus en plus 
nombreuses que les enseignants et enseignantes sorit amends a accomplir dans les ecoles aupres 
de collegues. Au chapitre 4, il sera question du leadership p6dagogique et des possibility extra- 
scolaires qu'ont les enseignants de contribuer au perfectionnement professionnel de leurs 
confreres. Passons maintenant aux strategies qui exigent une collaboration entre trois collegues 
ou plus. 

Perfectionnement professionnel a l'ecole - Strategies de groupe 

Plusieurs auteurs (Fullan, 1991; Hargreaves, 1989; Little, 1990; Rosenholtz, 1989; etc.) 
analysent les repercussions des conditions de travail sur rimportance des innovations et sur leur 
existence meme. Pour eux, tant que nous n'aurons pas examine les regies et les aspirations qui 
regissent les comportements - changements structurels, interactions et relations - et que nous 
n'aurons pas deTini la facon dont les ecoles sont organises, il ne faudra pas attendre de miracle 
des futures reibrmes, dans bien des cas. 

Les strategies de groupe qui visent au perfectionnement du personnel enseignant et a 
l'am&ioration de l'ecole sont importantes pour plusieurs raisons. EUes facilitent la coordination 
et la concentration des programmes, ce qui aide a synchroniser les actions engagees. Elles 
s'averent particulierement importantes et necessaires lorsqu'on s'attaque a des problemes qui 
depassent le cadre d'une ou deux classes. Oles servent enfin a promouvoir la collegialite" et le 
travail d'equipe parmi le personnel, et elles soni essentielles a un esprit de collaboration et a une 
refonte des ecoles. 
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II sera ici question de trois strategies de groupe par lesquelles des collfegues en cours de 
formation r£alisent des experiences pour s'6panouir et se perfectionner, et travaillent ensemble 
pour modifier les conditions d'enseignement. Les deux premieres strategies - les groupes de 
soutien et la recherche-action - permettent aux enseignants et enseignantes de collaborer entre 
eux pour essayer de comprendre et d'am61iorer les pratiques pddagogiques et les proc&tes 
scolaires. La troisifeme strategic, I'antelioration de I'&ole, fait intervenir Tensemble du 
personnel dans un effort pour transformer les normes organisationnelles et culturelles de 
r&ablissement. 

Groupes de soutien Ces derniferes ann£es sont apparus des groupes de soutien en tous genres. 
Des formateurs se rassemblent en petits comites pour s'6changer des iddes et des moyens, 
r6soudre des problfcmes, discuter de questions diverses et continuer & acqu£rir des connaissances. 
Le plus souvent, les groupes de soutien naissent de rinitiative d'enseignants et d' enseignantes 
qui ont un interet commun ou qui exercent des fonctions semblables. II arrive que des groupes 
de soutien ou d'£tude soient mis sur pied k 1'intention d'enseignants ou d'enseignantes par des 
conseillers de district ou par le personnel d'une universite. Dans les deux cas, ie but principal 
est de rendre service au personnes interessdes, lesquelles d&erminent r orientation des groupes 
et en assurent le fonctionnement. 

Les enseignants et enseignantes se regroupent pour s'entraider, r&iuire leur isolement et 
anteliorer la communication. La formule du groupe leur permet de structurer les connaissances 
acquises par chacun, de travailler dans un esprit d'dquipe et de tirer parti de leur experience 
collective. La participation aux groupes de soutien est volontaire. Le groupe se r£unit 
r6guliferement (une ou deux fois par mois, par exemple), en g&teral de fagon informelle. Le 
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thfcme et 1'ordre du jour des reunions sont d£cid6s par les membres. La collaboration et 
l'dchange sont la rfegle; on attend des membres qii'ils contribuent k l'essor de la collective et 
qu'ils en partagent les responsabilit£s. Les exemples qui suivent - groupes d'6tude, groupes 
d'expfrimentation, conferences de cas et gquipes d'entraide - donnent une id£e de ce qu'il est 
possible de faire. 

Les enseignants et enseignantes se r&missent r6guliferement en groupes d'itude pour examiner 
divers sujets, thfemes, questions et problfernes. La direction de ces reunions est assur£e & tour 
de role. L'enseignant ou Tenseignante responsable choisit un document & 6tudier, le distribue, 
organise le d£bat (en preparant une question ou un problfcme a r£gler), anime la discussion, 
s'assure que Ton prepare un procfcs-verbal de la stance et qu'on le distribue, et aide le groupe 
a prendre les decisions relatives a la prochaine reunion. Les equipes d'apprentissage sont une 
autre forme de groupe d'6tude. Les membres s'engagent £ se renseigner sur differents sujets. 
lis se partagent les documents k lire et d'autres t£ches. Puis chacun r&lige un r£sum£ de lecture 
et fait part de ce qu'il a appris aux autres membres. 

Les enseignants et enseignantes qui souhaitent essayer une autre m&hode p&iagogique ou mettre 
en place un nouveau programme forment souvent des groupes d 'experimentation. lis prennent 
r engagement d'experimenter une nouvelle technique, de se rencontrer r6gulifcrement pour faire 
le point, d'observer les travaux de leurs collogues et de leur fournir des commentaires, de ne 
porter momentan6ment aucun jugement ni aucune appreciation sur eux-m6mes et sur autrui, de 
tout faire pour que chacun se sente & Paise, de se soutenir mutuellement et de se donner 
suffisamment de temps pour pouvoir recommencer en cas d'£chec. H existe une autre version 
de ce type de groupe de soutien. Les enseignants et enseignantes se rendent k une stance de 
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formation en 6quipes pour se tioter d'un langage commun et d'une structure qui leur permettra 
de se soutenir mutuellement une fois rentr6s k recole. Ces equipes se riunissent k intervalle 
r6gulier pour examiner les r6sultats de leurs experiences, qu'ils soient positifs ou ndgatifs. 
L'organisation des stances peut varier mais, de fa?on generate, les enseignants et enseignantes 
s'y retrouvent pour etudier ce qui fonctionne et ce qui ne fonctionne pas, ou pour formuler des 
idtes et donner leur avis. 

Les conferences de cas et les iquipes d'aide aux enseignants et enseignantes (Amsden, 1989) 
sont d'autres formes de groupes de soutien. Les unes comme les autres ont pour objet de 
resoudre un problfcme selon une methode semblable au modfcle employe par les m&Iecins ou les 
travailleurs sociaux. Ici, les enseignants et enseignantes se r&inissent pour resoudre un problfcme 
urgent ou persistant. Lorsqu'ils se retrouvent en conference de cas, c'est pour etudier le cas 
d'un eifcve precis. lis preparent ensuite un dossier sur r enfant oti ils consignent ses antecedents 
et tout problfcme pose par son comportement, son attitude et ses etudes. Les membres du groupe 
peuvent poser des questions sur certains points et faire des suggestions. Quant aux equipes 
d'aide aux enseignants et enseignantes, elles permettent, par une conjugaison des competences 
de chacun, de trouver des solutions collectives k des problfemes individuels. 

Ces petits groupes novateurs peuvent etre crees tant sur Tinitiative d'un individu que d'un 
etablissement. Ils contribuent au perfectionnement du personnel enseignant mais aussi k 
Amelioration de recole. Les groupes de soutien sont, pour le personnel enseignant, un moyen 
de collaborer et d'influer sur les conditions de travail et les decisions prises k rechelle de 
recole. La recherche-action, dont nous allons parler au paragraphe suivant, constitue une forme 
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particulifere du travail en groupe d'&ude. Nous Tavons traiter s6par6ment k cause de la place 
trfes importante qu'elle occupe dans la vague de r£forme actuelle. 

Recherche-action On entend par recherche-action r effort de reflexion individuelle auquel se 
livre les enseignants ou enseignantes pour am61iorer les m£thodes scolaires, ses propres 
connaissances de la pratique ainsi que les conditions (et institutions) dans lesquelles il exerce 
(Carr et Kemmis, 1986). lis d6cident eux-m6mes des questions k 6tudier et des m&hodes k 
employer, ils analysent eux-m$mes leurs donn£es et ils rendent compte de leurs r6sultats par 
ecrit et oralement. Le processus comprend quatre Stapes : planiflcation, action, observation et 
reflexion. Les questions k examiner surgissent quotidiennement dans le cadre des activity 
menses en classe ou k l'&ole. Les enseignants et enseignantes concentrent leur attention sur des 
phSnomfenes inhabituels ou des problfcmes qu'ils rencontrent k propos de divers aspects : 
individualisation, tutorat, centres d'apprentissage, enseignement en petits groupes, gestion des 
classes, m&hodes de lecture, rencontres entre parents et enseignants, 6tudiants k risques, 
enseignement th£matique ou difficult^ de comprehension des 61&ves. lis flaborent un plan 
d' action pour am61iorer les pratiques en vigueur ou les interactions existant dans la classe ou k 
T&ole. Tout en mettant en application leur nouvelle m&hode ou en essayant un mode 
d'organisation different, ils font des observations et ils prennent note des r&ultats obtenus (on 
trouvera chez Kemmis et McTaggart, 1988, une excellente description de diverses m&hodes de 
collecte des donn&s). Enfin, ils procfedent k une reflexion critique et k T&aboration de theories 
sur leurs plans, les mesures prises et leurs observations. 

Le plus souvent, la recherche-action se dfroule en collaboration, les praticiens et praticiennes 
s'aidant mutuellement k concevoir et k mener des activity d'investigation dans leurs classes 
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(Hopkins, 1985). lis trouvent dans ces groupes une tribune ou ils peuvent poser des questions 
et partager leurs preoccupations, leurs conseils et leurs resultats. Avec le temps, cette 
collaboration peut contribuer a la transformation de pratiques individuelles et scolaires (Hannay, 
1987; Sagor, 1991). 

Amelioration de l'ecole Actuellement, l'expression amelioration de l'ecole* sert a d6signer 
tout projet, programme ou action ayant pour objet d'ameliorer les ecoles et le systeme scolaire. 
A ce chapitre, nous nous interessons surtout aux activity menses par le personnel enseignant 
et les administrateurs des ecoles pour donner de meilleures conditions de travail au personnel 
et aux eleves. Le choix et l'agencement de ces activites s'effectuent a l'interieur de l'ecole. Le 
personnel repond des decisions qu'il prend et en supporte les consequences. 

Habituellement, la premiere etepe du cycle consiste a recueillir des renseignements sur le 
fonctionnement de l'ecole. Parfois, le personnel dresse un bilan a partir des commentaires et 
des suggestions des Aleves et des parents, ou de ses propres observations. On obtient ainsi un 
«instantan6» de la situation de l'ecole a un moment donne\ qui permet de connaitre les points 
forts et les faiblesses de l'etoblissement. Dans d'autres cas, des membres du personnel se 
lancent, pour commencer, dans une ettide approfondie sur leur ecole (voir Hopkins, 1985). 

Dans le cadre du processus, le personnel discute des idees et des valeurs auxquelles il croit, en 
dtfinissant sa propre vision de l'ecole. Cet examen des perspectives d'avenir conduit a 
l'&ablissement d'objectifs a court et a long terme, et de plans visant a changer les habitudes et 
les m&hodes en vigueur. Le personnel travaille en comites et se reunit pour etudier des 
questions comme la preparation des calendriers, les pratiques d'enseignement ou les methodes 
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devaluation des 61fcves. II apprend differentes fa$ons de participer aux decisions, de r6soudre 
des problfemes, de communiquer, de r6gler des conflits et de travailler ensemble. Du cot6 de 
Tenseignement en fran$ais, ram&ioration de T&ole a pris la forme de projets scolaires dans le 
cadre desquels T&ole 61abore sa mission, sa raison d'etre, et les orientations particuliferes de la 
r£forme. Dans certains cas, les projets ont donnS lieu a une collaboration formelle entre les 
ecoles et les facultSs d'&iucation qui y ont trouvS en retour des terrains fertiles de formation 
pratique pour leurs &udiantes et Studiants des programmes de formation initiale (Cloutier, 1986). 

Plusieurs modules ont dej& 6te con^us pour amfliorer l'ecoie, et d'autres sont en cours 
d'elaboration (voir, par exemple, Holly et Southworth, 1989; Joyce, McKibbin, et Hersh, 1983; 
Kilcher et MacKay, 1991; Leithwood et Fullan, 1987). Ces differents modules varient du point 
de vue de leur forme, de leur direction et des structures de soutien. Certains modules 
renferment des directives generates a l'intention du personnel; d'autres indiquent trfcs 
precis£ment sur quels sujets et problfcmes les 6coles doivent se pencher. On encourage souvent 
les 6coles k prendre part aux actions d'am61ioration entreprises sur Initiative du conseil 
scolaire. La formation, le materiel p&iagogique et le personnel de coordination font partie des 
services de soutien fournis. Les 6coles se lancent fr&juemment dans des programmes 
d'am&ioration de manfere isolfe, proc6dant par approximations successives. Aprfes des ann6es 
de recherche et de discussions, une association d'enseignants et d'enseignantes de langue 
frangaise a r£cemment propose un module participatif de gestion visant k mettre en oeuvre, 
appuyer et ^valuer les changements et les ameliorations 6ducationnelles n6cessaires k Ttehelle 
de chaque 6cole. 
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La reussite ou Tdchec des mesures novatrices qui sont prises pour ameiiorer recole est 
inseparable de la «culture» de chaque ecole. Les rnoyens de changement et de reforme varient 
d'un etablissement k i'autre. lis caracterisent un esprit de collaboration qui obeit k la volonte 
de perfectionner le personnel enseignant et d'ameiiorer le fonctionnement de restitution, lis 
obligent k prendre des risques, k tenter des experiences et k voir recole d'un oeil different. On 
s'efforce ici de tirer avantage des innovations realises par ailleurs pour promouvoir de fagon 
systematique l'enrichissement et le perfectionnement de l'individu, en meme temps que 
revolution et Amelioration de recole. 

CONDITIONS DE L'INNOVATION 

Les innovations comme celles que nous avons etudi£es dans ce chapitre exigent, en milieu 
scolaire, 6norm6ment de temps, d 'efforts et de courage. II faut souvent faire montre de t6nacit6 
pour mener k bien les changements en depit de nombreu,: obstacles, impasses et 6checs. II est 
rare que les innovations s'intfcgrent imm£diatement k la situation existante ou qu'elles re$oivent 
instantan6ment un bon accueil de la part d'enseignants d6}k surcharges de travail. Toute 
initiative ou tout ensemble d'innovations k grande echelle (comme l'adjonction d'un programme 
d'enseignement mutuel k un projet d'ameiioration de recole, par exemple) impose inevitablement 
un reexamen des habitudes et des regies qui r6gissent le travail en classe et le fonctionnement 
de recole. II faut habituellement changer les conditions si Ton veut que les innovations 
fonctionnent bien et soient couronnees de succ&s. 

Les activit6s de perfectionnement des enseignants et enseignantes k recole meme peuvent 
entrainer une modification significative de leurs conditions de travail, et notamment de r usage 
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qu'ils font de leur temps. L'innovation oblige souvent le personnel enseignant k trouver du 
temps dans la journ^e. Le problfcme n'est pas seulement de r6unir k un meme moment les 
enseignants et enseignantes avec leurs adjoints ou mentors, mais aussi d'assouplir quelque peu 
les horaires pour permettre k tous les int6ress6s de se rencontrer, d'enseigner par equipes et de 
r£soudre leurs problfcmes. Dans certains cas on ne peut parvenir k une telle souplesse qu'en 
accordant du temps libre aux enseignants ou en engageant du personnel de soutien, ce qui 
represente des fonds supplementaires. De meme, il est possible de degager quelques heures en 
chargeant un €ducateur ou une educatrice de surveiller plusieurs classes, en lib6rant les 61fcves 
plus tot ou en comprimant les horaires. Le fait d'am6nager du temps pour le travail collegial 
peut avoir pour effet de changer le rythme et les conditions de la vie en classe (lorsque, par 
exemple, r enseignant ou Tenseignante se retrouve devant une classe nombreuse avec des 6\bves 
qui ne reinvent habituellement pas de lui). 

L'innovation peut aussi avoir un effet sur Tattribution des ressources (s'il faut, par exemple, 
consacrer davantage d'argent au perfectionnement professional), sur la participation du 
personnel k des comit6s de planification et des organes de decision, ou sur les conditions 
attachees k Temploi de chacun (on peut exiger du titulaire, par exemple, qu'il se donne chaque 
ann6e un plan de perfectionnement professionnel). La fa?on dont se fait le changement depend 
de la nature de 1'innovation, du degr6 de coherence entre 1'innovation et le mode de 
fonctionnement de l'6cole, et de Tint6ret que cette demise manifeste pour le perfectionnement 
du personnel enseignant. . 

Ces changements peuvent survenir avant, apr&s ou pendant les activit£s d'innovation. Dans 
certaines 6coles, on juge pr6f6rable de revenir k la «case d6part» et de crder un milieu plus 
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propice a l'innovation. D'autres ecoles choisissent d'adopter imm&iiatement les innovations, 
quitte a proc6der plus tard aux changements que cela entraine. II arrive aussi que certaines 
ecoles modifient a la fois leur optique et leur facon de travailler, de sorte qu'il est impossible 
de savoir si l'innovation precede ou suit les changements apportes. Enfm, dans certains 
etoblissements, le changement des conditions de travail constitue a proprement parler une 
innovation. La, on pense que l'innovation passe, mais que les habitudes et les regies en place 
restent. Autrement dit, on accorde davantage d' importance a Involution des conditions de 
travail, en tant que processus novateur, qu'aux conditions necessaires a l'innovation. 

RESUME 

Les innovations entreprises par le personnel enseignant et les ecoles montrent que la formation 
professionnelle se passe aussi en milieu de travail. Les enseignants et enseignantes sont capables 
d'apprendre par eux-memes et sous la conduite de leurs collegues. Grace a diverses methodes 
qui les aident a comprendre, remettre en question et modifier leurs propres pratiques, les 
enseignants et enseignantes peuvent contribuer a leur perfectionnement et a Amelioration des 
ecoles dans lesquelles ils travaillent et apprennent. A l'exterieur de l'ecole, les innovations 
relatives a la formation du personnel enseignant consistent a revoir le role traditionnel des 
institutions et a etoblir de nouvelles modalitgs pour assurer le perfectionnement du personnel 
enseignant. Le chapitre 4 traite de ces nouveaux modes d'organisation, dans le cadre du 
deuxieme volet de notre 6tude sur les diverses categories d' innovations. 
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INNOVATIONS REALISEES PAR DIVERS ORGANISMES 
A TITRE INDIVIDUEL OU EN COLLABORATION 

Nous abordons dans ce chapitre le second volet de notre 6tude, qui concerne les innovations 
auxquelles se iivrent les 6tablissements, dans le domaine qui nous interesse, seules ou de concert 
avec d'autres organismes. Nous commencerons par voir quels sont les principaux acteurs et 
quels roles ils jouent dans la formation du personnel enseignant. Puis nous entamerons le second 
volet de notre etude proprement dit, que nous avons introduit dans le chapitre precedent et que 
nous illustrerons egalement a l'aide de quelques exemples d'innovation. En conclusion de ce 
chapitre, nous reviendrons aux themes trails au chapitre 2 en soulignant que les activity 
d'innovation, quelles qu'elles soient, exigent tout a la fois de l'expenence et un effort de 
collaboration, d'integration, de reflexion et d'enquete. L'annexe C, qui accompagne ce chapitre, 
renferme une bibliographic sur la plupart des innovations observers. 

INNOVATIONS MENEES PAR DIVERS ORGANISMES 

Beaucoup d'acteurs interviennent dans la formation des enseignants et enseignantes. Universites, 
ministeres de l'Education, associations professionnelles et conseils scolaires font partie des 
structures de soutien qui encadrent le personnel enseignant et l'ecolc. Ils jouent un role 
primordial en ce qui a trait a la formation. Ces intervenants exterieurs a 1'ecOle etablissent un 
ordre de priorite, deTmissent des orientations, attribuent des ressources, arretent des politiques, 
creent des reseaux, organisent des activites et prennent des decisions dont l'ensemble regit tout 
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le processus de formation du personnel enseignant. Leurs decisions anticipent, facilitent et, 
sou vent, fa^onnent la formation du personnel enseignant. 

La formation professionnelle peut d6pendre de la qualit£ du soutien apport£ par ces intervenants. 
Les competences des personnes ressources, le nombre, la pertinence et la coordination des 
programmes proposes et l'efficacite des structures en place, qu'elles soient nouvelles ou 
remani£es, d£terminent le degr£ d'utilit6 du systfcme de soutien. Les enseignants et enseignantes 
qui savent tirer parti des moyens mis k leur disposition acquifcrent des competences, des 
connaissances et des principes qui les aident k s'am61iorer. 

Nous allons examiner ci-aprfes trois categories d'innovations qui ont pour objet de soutenir le 
personnel enseignant et les etablissements, et de les encourager k changer et am£liorer les 
choses. II sera question de quelques nouveaux services d'aide et d'orientation que les 
enseignants et enseignantes peuvent trouver k Text6rieur de l'£cole pour se perfectionner. Nous 
traiterons ensuite des centres, nouveaux ou modernises, ou s'effectue la formation du personnel 
enseignant (centres p&iagogiques, centres de perfectionnement professionnel, centres de 
recherche et £coles de perfectionnement professionnel). Pour terminer, nous nous pencherons 
sur les liens de plus en plus nombreux qui se crdent entre divers organismes et sur la 
contribution que ces derniers apportent au perfectionnement du personnel enseignant. 

Systfemes de soutien 

Beaucoup d'innovations visent directement k 3\der et guider le personnel enseignant, Les unes 
portent sur les problfcmes pSdagogiques, les autres sur des aspects professionals. Certaines 
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apportent une aide aux enseignants et enseignantes dans le cadre de la classe, d^autres les font 
sortir de T^cole pour suivre une formation plus intensive dans un domaine particulier. 

A premiere vue, les sysfemes de soutien ne repr6sentent pas vraiment une nouveaut€ en matifcre 
de formation. L'dventail des possibility et des options s'61argit, mais le monde de la formation 
du personnel enseignant reste domine par les classiques ateliers, conferences, colloques et 
congr&s. Le personnel enseignant se perfectionne, lorsqu'il en a le temps, dans le cadre 
d'activitds organisees apr&s les heures de travail et a l'extfrieur de T6cole. 

II s'agit 1& d'activitds usuelles, mais certains de cjs moyens ont ete revus et corriges sous la 
forme de strategies de soutien plus claires, precises et complexes* Divers moyens ayant pour 
objet de faciliter et de renforcer le perfectionnement professionnel, comme les sessions de 
groupe et les cours abr6g£s, reposent sur le principe de Timmersion. Des enseignants et 
enseignantes sont d£16gu£s en mission sp6ciale pour former et aider des colfegues k regard de 
taches pr6cises. La mise sur pied de nouvelles m&hodes d'encadrement permet d'amplifier la 
gamme des services de soutien offerts. Voyons en detail comment se pr6sentent les moyens en 
question. 

Sessions de groupe et cours abrlgls Les sessions de groupe et les cours abreg6s constituent 
des strategies de perfectionnement prof ;ssionnel intensif soigneusement con$ues. lis ont surtout 
lieu en €t£ et ils consistent k approfondir un sujet ou un thfcme particulier* lis durent 
habituellement entre une et trois semaines et ils se tiennent dans un endroit retird* Les sessions 
de groupe et les cours abr6g6s d'6t£ portent autant sur des aspects du travail en classe 
(enseignement coop6ratif, gestion des classes, Evaluation des flfcves, processus d'6criture, etc) 
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que sur l'organisation (amelioration de l'ecole, enseignement mutuel, mentorat, formation des 
formateurs et formatrices, processus de changement, par exemple). 

De telles approches se manifestent egalement du cote de l'&iucation en lar-ue francaise, 
permettant l'etablissement de strategies de perfectionnement professionnel faites sur mesures par 
opposition a des solutions concues et daborees pour des milieux differents et qui ne 
correspondent qu'en partie aux realms des francophones. A l'avenir, ces initiatives devraient 
depasser les frontieres des provinces et permettre la creation de reseaux plus vastes si l'on veut 
vraiment repondre aux besoins de formation des professionnels de langue francaise. 

Les organismes qui offrent des sessions de groupe et des cours abreges ont pour principe, entre 
autres, que, pour accroitre leurs competences et connaissances, les enseignants et enseignantes 
ont besoin de passer par des periodes d'etude intensives, de s'exercer a certaines taches et d'etre 
continuellement maintenus sur la bonne voie. Le choix d'un cadre retire permet aux participants 
de discuter de la journee ecoulee, d'en faire la synthese et de comparer leurs impressions. lis 
peuvent aussi decider de cr&r un reseau pour se soutenir ulterieurement. Le melange d'activites 
sociales et informelles et d'activites dirigees a caractere professionnel cr^e un contexte particulier 
propice a un travail d'enrichissement approfondi et soutenu. 

Beaucoup de ces strategies de soutien sont anciennes, mais on constate un changement quant a 
leur contenu et a leur deroulement. La reaction d'un journal de bord, les plans d'apprentissage 
individuel, les petits groupes de travail, les etudes de cas, les analyses de film video et d'autres 
techniques participatives sont desormais inscrits au programme de la plupart des session, 
d'apptications et des cours abreges. L'enseignant ou l'enseignante peut exercer une influence 
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considerable sur la direction des activit6s, et il peut adapter le cadre de travail k ses besoins et 
priority. L'occasion lui est donn6 de cotoyer des collogues, de participer k des travaux qui 
favorisent la reflexion et de se livrer k des activit6s qui integrant th&me et exercices pratiques. 
Le soutien apport6 est plus personnel, moduli selon le contexte, actif et interactif. Le but de 
ces rencontres, au bout du compte, est de permettre k chacun d'acqu6rir les competences 
ndcessaires pour qu'il puisse, une fois de retour k son poste, s'occuper lui-meme de son 
perfectionnement. 

Leadership p£dagogique Le chapitre 3 portait sur les innovations qui conduisent les 
enseignants et enseignantes a se preter main forte entre collfcgues dans le cadre scolaire 
(enseignement mutuel, mentorat, etc.). Ici, r expression leadership pedagogique* d6signe le cas 
oil Tenseignant ou l'enseignante, dans le cadre d'une innovation, est affects k plein temps au 
service des dcoles d'un secteur particulier ou de tout un conseil scolaire. Tandis que le role de 
collfegue de formation s'exerce principalement k V6co\e d'une fagon relativement r6gulifcre et 
fr£quente, celui de leader p&Iagogique met Tenseignant ou Tenseignante en presence d'individus 
et de groupes appartenant k de nombreuses categories, Une partie de son travail s'effectue dans 
les £coles; il est souvent charg6 de donner des cours, en un point central, k des collfcgues issus 
de divers etablissements relevant du meme conseil scolaire. Contrairement k leurs collogues qui, 
sans quitter l'&ole, se partagent entre les fonctions d'enseignement et les fonctions 
d'encadrement, les leaders p6dagogiques sont en g6n6ral d6tach6s de leur classe pendant une 
p6riode d6terminte (qui varie d'un k trois ans) pour occuper un poste d'encadrement, II s'agit 
en effet d'affectations sp&iales, qui r6pondent souvent k la ndcessit6 d'accomplir des tfiches trfes 
pr&ises au moment de T&aboration et de la mise en oeuvre d'un programme. 
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A ces postes, les enseignants et enseignantes assument toutes sortes de fonctions : 
perfectionnement du personnel, experts-conseils en matiere d'aide et devaluation des collegues, 
coordonnateurs de centre p6dagogique, conseillers pedagogiques, experts-conseils en 
enseignement, coordonnateurs de projets, directeurs de programme et promoteurs du changement 
(Devaney, 1987; Livingston, 1991). Plus precisement, void ce qu'ils sont appeles a faire : 
donner des ateliers en cours d'emploi, participer a des seances de planification de district, se 
faire le porte-parole du personnel enseignant a regard des reformes decidees par les districts, 
evaluer et mettre au point des programmes et du materiel didactique, presider des comites, 
pourvoir au perfectionnement du personnel a l'ecole, diriger des projets speciaux, conseiller des 
individus et des groupes d'enseignants et d' enseignantes, et coordonner les activites de centres 
pedagogiques. lis jouent le role d'intermediaires entre les besoins des enseignants et 
enseignantes, des ecoles et du conseil scolaire. Les postes de leadership p&lagogique a l'echelle 
des conseils scolaires sont choses assez courantes du c6ti de l'6ducation en langue francaise, 
surtout dans les milieux minoritaires. Dans cc cas, des enseignantes et enseignants assument des 
fonctions d'elaboration et de mise en oeuvre de programmes d'dtudes avec des collegues dans 
un ou plusieurs conseils scolaires. Voici quatre exemples des fonctions occupees par les leaders 
pedagogiques. 

Les conseillers et conseilleres pedagogiques apportent des conseils a des enseignantes et 
enseignants, debutants ou experimented, au sujet de diverses questions pedagogiques (gestion des 
classes, strategies d'enseignement, evaluation des Sieves, formation des groupes, application des 
programmes, differences entre les individus) et de problemes concemant des Aleves particuliers. 
Ces conseillers r^pondent habitueUement a des demandes specifiques. lis observent et encadrent 
des enseignants et enseignantes dans leur travail, Us trouvent des ressources, ils font des 
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demonstrations, ils organisent des visites et ils aident le personnel enseignant k r£soudre Ses 
problfemes. Ils donnent aussi des cours k des groupes en milieu de travail (Little, 1985; Little 
et Long, 1985). 

Les adjoints ou adjointes d'enseignement s'occupent directement de programmes de formation 
initiale. Contrairement aux enseignantes et enseignants assistants ou associes, qui ont pour tache 
d'aider et de supervisee pendant une periode donn^e, des ei&ves-maitres au cours d'exercices 
pratiques effectu£s dans leur propre classe, les adjoints d'enseignement sont charges de 
nombreux aspects des programmes de formation initiale. Ils enseignent, supervisent des Sl&ves, 
donnent des cours sur place a Tintention des enseignantes et enseignants assistants, coordonnent 
des programmes et participent a des recherches. Ils travaillent a l'universite ou sur le terrain. 
Certains sont nomm6s k temps partiel (Porter, 1987), et d'autres sont d616gu6s pendant deux ou 
trois ans auprfes d'une university. 

Les formateurs et formatrices sont charges d'ateliers et de stances de formation. On demande 
aux enseignants et enseignantes qui sont reconnus pour leur excellence dans leur speciality ou 
du point de vue pedagogique d'en faire profiter leurs collfegues. Ils travaillent k leur 
6tablissement principal ou dans un centre pedagogique, et ils enseignent des techniques et des 
strategies portant sur differents sujets. Ces enseignants et enseignantes assument le role 
d'experts-conseils pendant une p&iode d6termin£e. lis organisent et donnent des cours sur des 
thfemes comme Tinitiation k Tenseignement, le mentorat, la gestion d'une classe, les processus 
pddagogiques, Tefficacit6 de Tenseignement, Tenrichissement du travail et revaluation des 
6tudiants, ou sur un sujet precis. 
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Les animateurs ou animat rices, ou facilitateurs et facilitatrices pretent main forte au personrtcl 
charg6 de projets d' amelioration de l'6cole (Kilcher, 1991; Miles, Saxl et Lieberman, 1988). 
lis ont davantage pour role de guider et de soutenir, que de dinger et commander; ce sont des 
sp&ialistes des processus qui ont pour tache d'aider des groupes et des individus k apprendre 
k travailler ensemble, k aborder les difficult^ qui se pr6sentent k T6cole, k prendre des decisions 
et r6gler des solutions de diverses manures. Ce sont des intervenants de l'ext&ieur ou des 
«alli6s critiques» (Sagor, 1991) qui aident et eacouragent les groupes k se donner une m6thode 
pour prendre en main les problfemes qu'ils rencontrent. Ces postes peuvent etre des postes k 
temps partiel ou k plein temps. 

Les leaders p&iagogiques travaillent davantage dans un esprit coll6gial qu'en tant que collogues, 
leurs fonctions sont plus ax6es sur l'&ole qu'ancrfes dans l'dcole, et ils sont plus sensibles aux 
interactions entre les besoins des individus, de r&ole et du conseil scolaire. Ils concentrent le 
plus possible leur attention sur le personnel enseignant, k titre d'enseignants et d'enseignantes. 

Supervision p£dagogique L'id6e de plus en plus r6pandue selon laquelle les directeurs et 
directrices d'6cole exercent une influence marqute sur le perfectionnement du personnel k l'&ole 
a suscit£ un regain d'int£ret pour leur formation. S'il incombe k la direction des 6coles de faire 
les changements qui s'imposent, il importe de lui donner des competences plus completes et 
davantage de pouvoirs en matifere de leadership. Les ann6es quatre-vingts ont 6t6 le th&tre 
d'une proliferation de programmes de formation en cours d'emploi (Murphy et Hallinger, 1987) 
et de centres (Leithwopd, Rutherford et van der Vegt, 1987) con^us k cette fin. A titre de 
promoteurs du changement, de leaders p6dagogiques et de responsables du perfectionnement 
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professionnel, les directeurs et directrices peuvent avoir une influence marquee sur le 
perfectionnementdel <ir personnel (Leithwood, 1991; McEvoy, 1987; Smith et Andrews, 1989). 

Le travail de supervision depasse largement le cadre des verifications ponctuelles, des 
depannages ou d'une Evaluation suivie des enseignants et enseignantes. Desormais, on y voit 
davantage un processus evolutif par lequel le directeur ou la directrice d'ecole collabore 
etroitement avec le personnel enseignant pour concevoir et appliquer des strategies qui lui permet 
d'accroitre ses connaissances et competences. II prend l'initiative du processus et en suit le 
fonctionnement, il aide les enseignants et enseignantes par des conversations et des observation:, 
et il fait parfois appel a d'autres types de partenariats (par exemple, l'enseignement mutual ou 
revaluation). La supervision prend alors un aspect differencie, collegial et clinique (Glatthorn, 
1987; Kilbourn, 1991; Smyth, 1987). 

Centres 



On entend par centres des endroits reserves au perfectionnement professionnel. Des ressources 
humaines et materielles sont regroupees en un lieu unique pour faciliter la prestation des services 
et en ameliorer l'acces. Un centre peut avoir une vocation tres large (par exemple, leadership, 
programme d'enseignement ou perfectionnement professionnel) ou une fonction tres precise 
(informatique, apprentissage d'une langue seconde, etc.). Les centres cherchent a la fois a 
joindre les enseignants et enseignantes dans leurs milieux et a les inviter a frequenter le centre 
pour y suivre des rencontres, des programmes et des activites complementaires en rapport avec 
leurs objectifs. 
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Depuis leur creation, les centres ont plutdt Thabitude de «r&gir» aux besoins per^us des 
enseignants et enseignantes. Mais certains cherchent maintenant k «agir», en concevant et 
langant des projets qui visent k changer les fa?ons de travailler et d'apprendre du personnel 
enseignant. Diverses categories de centres ont 6t6 mises sur pied au cours des trois demises 
d&ennies. II en existe actuellement quatre qui ont pour objet de promouvoir le perfectionnement 
du personnel enseignant : centres p&lagogiques, centres de perfectionnement professionnel, 
centres de recherche et ecoles de perfectionnement professionnel. Tous ces &ablissements 
fonctionnent selon des principes de base semblables, mais chacun joue un rdle particulier dans 
le domaine. 

Les centres p&lagogiques, dans Tensemble, s'efforcent de mettre sur pied des programmes 
con?us pour et par les enseignants et enseignantes. Le programme et le mode d'exploitation des 
centres de perfectionnement professionnel et de recherche dependent principalement de 
Torganisme qui les parraine. Ces &ablissements oeuvrent pour le compte des enseignants, 
lesquels n'ont aucun mot & dire, ou presque, dans Torientation suivie par le centre. Quant aux 
etablissements de la quatrifeme cat6gorie, les 6coles de perfectionnement professionnel, ils 
r&ultent d'arrangements habituellement conclus entre des groupes extdrieurs & Ticole mais qui 
manifestent la volontd de collaborer avec les enseignants et enseignantes. On peut y voir une 
certaine forme de partenariat. Nous avons d6cid6 de nous y attarder parce que ces Ecoles 
constituent des centres d'tmde et d'excellence ou les partenaires participent pleinement aux 
activit£s au lieu d'etre simplement li6s par des int&ets communs. Voyons en detail en quoi 
consistent les centres p&lagogiques et les dcoles de perfectionnement professionnel, et, plus 
bri&vement, ce qui les differencient les uns des autres. 
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Centres pedagogiques Les centres pedagogiques sont des etablissements ou les enseignants et 
les enseignantes peuvent se perfectionner de manifcre autonome ou en groupe. Us sont 
habituellement situ6s en un point central, et on y trouve toutes sortes de ressources, qiTils 
s'agissent d'ouvrages et materiel didactiques ou professionnels. On peut y obtenir des conseils 
et divers services. En outre, ils organisent et coordonnent, k Tintention de groupes 
d'enseignants et d'enseignantes, des stances de formation en cours d'emploi et des activit6s 
portant sur diffi£rents sujets. 

Les centres pedagogiques ont fait leur apparition en Grande-Bretagne au debut des ann6es 70. 
Les Etats-Unis ont adopts en 1976 une loi stipulant les moyens administratifs et financiers 
necessaires a la creation de centres pedagogiques. L'existence des centres pedagogiques etant 
directement li6e aux fonds attribu^s par le gouvernement federal, beaucoup ont disparu dbs qu'ils 
ont cess6 de recevoir.de Taide. Ils refont actuellement surface grace k Tint6ret qu'ils pr^sentent 
pour Tenrichissenient professionnel du personnel enseignant (Hunt 1989; Yarger, 1990). 

S'ils sont parrain6s, le plus souvent, par des intervenants exterieurs au profit des enseignants et 
enseignantes, ils repr&entent aussi un type de formation en cours d'emploi autog£r£e. Les 
activity parraintes et organises par les cercles pedagogiques r^pondent aux besoins et aux 
demandes du personnel enseignant, lequel constitue reiement moteur du programme des centres. 
Les stances de formation sont coordonntes et organises par et pour les enseignants et 
enseignantes. 

On distingue differentes categories de centres pedagogiques. En r6alite, il n'en existe pas deux 
pareils. Certains sont crees par le personnel enseignant au sein d'une 6cole. Beaucoup sont mis 
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sur pied par un consei scolaire, qui leur foumit le personnel necessaire. II arrive aussi qu'une 
association d'enseignants et d'enseignantes prenne une telle initiative, ou que plusieurs conseils 
scolaires cooperent a l'instauration et au flnancement d'un centre p&iagogique. 

Les centres p&lagogiques situes dans une ecole sont parfois appel6s centres d'information 
pedagogique. Pour Lieberman et Miller (1990), un centre d'information p6dagogique est un 
endroit, dans 1' ecole, ou les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent se retrouver pour lire des revues 
professionnelles, visionner des films didactiques, feuiUeter ouvrages et catalogues et avoir des 
discussions informelles sur des sujets professionnels. De par le caractere professionnel de ces 
echanges et entretiens, ces centres d'information peuvent creer, dans certaines ecoles, une 
atmosphere nouvelle et differente de celle que Ton trouve dans la salle du personnel, qui se prete 
davantage a des activites sociales et de detente. 

Les centres pedagogiques des conseils scolaires, les plus courants, se presentent sous trois 
formes. II s'agit souvent de centres classiques qui s'attachent a repondre aux besoins de 
perfectionnement des enseignants et enseignantes. Ainsi, le programme, les activites et le travail 
du personnel sont ax6s sur l'enseignement. D'autres centres pedagogiques sont cr&s en fonction 
d'un sujet ou d'un domaine precis, comme l'informatique ou une m6thode d'enseignement 
particuliere. II existe enfin une troisieme categorie, ou le centre pedagogique se presente comme 
un partenariat partiel. Certains de ces centres nouent des liens actifs avec des universites pour 
organiser et coordonner les cours pratiques des programmes de formation initiale. Dans ce cas, 
le personnel du centre participe a la supervision des 61eves-maitres, et il arrive souvent qu'une 
partie du programme soit 61aboree en collaboration avec l'universite (voir Arends, 1990, pour 
un exemple). 
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Les centres p&lagogiques continuent de r6pondre k la demande du personnel ens^ignant, tout en 
r aidant et en l'encourageant k se perfectionner. En outre, ils ont de plus en plus tendance k 
prendre des initiatives et a participer aux decisions dont depend Indentation de la formation des 
enseignants. 

Centres de perfectionnement professionnel et centres de recherche Plus r6cemment sont 
apparus des centres de perfectionnement professionnel. Ils se comparent aux centres 
p£dagogiques, mais ils fonctionnent selon une optique plus precise et un programme determine 
a l'avance. Bien qu'ils offrent des services individuels, la majeure partie du temps et des 
energies sont consacres a leurs programmes. Ces centres se distinguent par quatre grands types 
d'activites : cours abreg6s ou sessions de groupe, production de materiel, consultation et stages 
pratiques. Leur personnel s'occupe de la mise au point des programmes et du materiel. Les 
programmes ont une duree qui varie de deux jours k une semaine, et ils sont parfois suivis d'un 
cours complementaire. Les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent aussi s'adresser k un centre de 
perfectionnement professionnel pour faire un stage pratique ou prendre un mini-cong6 
sabbatique. 

Les centres de recherche sont souvent amenages dans une universite. Comme leur nom 
Tindique, ces centres ont pour vocation premiere d'enrichir les connaissances et de les rendre 
publiques. Leur champ d'activit£ est different de celui des centres pddagogiques et des centres 
de perfectionnement professionnel. Outre qu'il se livre k des travaux de recherche, leur 
personnel assiste k des colloques, en organise lui-mfeme, prepare des projets de recherche et des 
demandes de financement, r&lige des articles, enseigne et supervise des stagiaires Studiants ou 
professionnels. Beaucoup de ces centres s'occupent aussi de formation sup&ieure. Les centres 
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de recherche sont dirig& par des dducateurs et £ducatrices ext£rieurs k r&ole et leurs activity 
de perfectionnement professionnel s'adressent davantage aux individus qu'aux groupes. 

Ecoles de perfectionnement professionnel Les 6coles de perfectionnement professionnel ont 
pour objet de promouvoir k la fois l'enrichisscment des 61fcves et celui du personnel enseignant. 
Aussi appetes 6coles professionnelles, ces 6tablissements modules passent pour etre un element 
cl6 du mouvement de refonte. Ils sont con^us k des fins de formation, d'exp6rimentation, de 
demonstration, de recherche et d'innovation. 

Les activity des Ecoles de perfectionnement professionnel se composent de trois volets : 
participer k des programmes de formation initiate et d' initiation k l'enseignement, cr6er des 
possibility de formation continue et de perfectionnement professionnel pour les enseignants et 
enseignantes d'experience, et montrer la voie en ce qui a trait k la crdation et k Tinvention de 
nouvelles formes d'organisation pour promouvoir et encourager les meilleures m&hodes 
d'enseignement possibles (Holmes, 1990; Liberman et Miller, 1990). 

Les enseignants et enseignantes de ces Ecoles travaillent en collaboration avec leurs homologues 
des university, k titre d'enseignants, d'apprenants, de chercheurs et de formateurs. lis prennent 
ensemble des decisions pour tout ce qui touche les problfcmes d'apprentissage, le regroUpement 
des dlfeves, Taffectation du personnel enseignant, le contenu des cours ainsi que les politiques 
et procedures des 6coles. Us s'observent mutuellement en train d'enseigner, ils r£fl£chissent sur 
leur fa$on de travailler, ils se conseillent les uns les autres et ils se livrent k des projets de 
recherche concertde. 
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On espere de ces ecoles qu'elles permettront de combler le foss6 entre la pratique et la theorie, 
de rapprocher le personnel enseignant et les equipes de recherche et de coordonner les actions 
menees pour renouveler l'ecole et moderniser la formation professionnelle. Les ecoles de 
perfectionnement professionnel sont creees conjointement par des conseils scolaires et des 
facultes d'&lucation, tandis que leur personnel commend des enseignants et enseignantes et des 
professeurs et professeures d'universit6. 

Partenariats 

Un partenariat resulte d'une entente conclue spontanement par differents etablissements qui 
desirent travailler ensemble pour defendre leurs interets propres et rCsoudre des problemes 
communs. II se traduit par une collaboration veritablement active. De facon generate, les 
partenaires s'entendent sur un modele qui permet aux individus et organismes interessds de 
dresser des plans, de les mettre en oeuvre et d'en evaluer les resultats conjointement. 

Voici, d'aprfes Goodlad (1988) les trois principales caract6ristiques des partenariats : 

il doit exister une certaine disparity entre les partenaires; 

leur association doit viser i la satisfaction de leurs int6rets respectifs; 

chaque partenaire doit etre dispose & dtfendre les interets de 1'autre. 

Liberman et Miller (1990) y ajoutent trois autres caract6ristiques : les partenaires poursuivent 
un but commun, ils se regroupent pour s'6changer des renseignements et se soutenir moralement, 
et leur association est volontaire. 
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Les partenariats reposent sur deux principes : 6galit6 et partage des responsability . Les deux 
partenaires s'engagent, k parts 6gales mais de fa$ons differentes, dans une oeuvre commune qui 
consiste en un 6change d' informations et de ressources. lis 6tablissent au depart qu'ils 
assumeront conjointement la responsabilit6 de toutes les activity qu'ils entreprendront. 

Dans l'enseignement, il se cr£e des partenariats nombreux et varies. En outre, ils s'imposent 
de plus en plus comme Tun des moyens k employer pour reformer 1'ecole et la formation du 
personnel enseignant. II en existe entre des dcoles et des university, des 6coles et des 
entreprises, entre plusieurs conseils scolaires, entre des d6partements d'une mSme university et 
entre diverses university. Les auteurs consults d^signent les partenariats de toutes sortes de 
fagons : r6seaux, groupements, collaboration et cooperatives. Nous nous attarderons ici sur les 
partenariats et les r6seaux qui se cr£ent entre £coles et university, et nous passerons bri&vement 
en revue d'autres types de cooperation. 

Partenariats entre 6coIes et university Les partenariats entre £coles et university sont la 
forme de collaboration qui revient le plus souvent dans les ouvrages 6tudi6s. Enseignants et 
enseignantes et formateurs et formatrices des maitres collaborent k divers niveaux : projet 
commun k deux personnes, association entre un professeur d'universit6 et une ecole, ou entente 
officielle conclue entre des ecoles et une ou plusieurs university. 

Les exemples de partenariats entre 6coles et university abondent, k toutes les £tapes du 
processus de formation. Autrefois, elles visaient k faciliter la formation initiale du personnel 
enseignant, dans sa partie pratique. Aujourd'hui, k ce stade de la formation, on constate 
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l'existence d'accords en tous genres : programmes de formation sur le terrain, modules de 
formation des enseignantes et enseignants associes et groupes de recherche-action. 

Plus recemment, des ecoles et des universites se sont associees pour venir en aide aux 
enseignantes et enseignants debutants. De tels programmes sont designes de diverses facons : 
programmes d'initiation a l'enseignement, programmes de mentorat ou programmes d'aide aux 
enseignantes et enseignants debutants. Le but est ici de leur apporter le soutien dont ils ont 
besoin, et de faciliter la transition entre les Stapes du processus. 

Des universites et des ecoles s'associent egalement pour concevoir et dispenser des programmes 
de perfectionnement en cours d'emploi : formation des formateurs, formation superieure sur le 
terrain et reseaux d'amelioration de l'ecole. On constate actuellement la creation de tels liens 
de collaboration du cote de l'enseignement en langue francaise souvent accompagnes d'une 
composante de recherche. Des donnees sont recueillies et analysees lorsque se deroulent les 
initiatives a l'echelle de l'ecole, ce qui offre d'excellentes possibility tant pour ^amelioration 
scolaire que pour la recherche. 

Les partenariats entre ecoles et universites se multiplient tandis que, a l'inteneur comme en 
dehors des ecoles, des formateurs 6tudient de nouveaux moyens d'aider le personnel enseignant 
a s'epanouir et a se perfectionner. Ces efforts contribuent a rompre 1'isolement et la 
fragmentation parfois associes a l'apprentissage de l'enseignement. 
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Reseaux Les reseaux se differencient des partenariats par leur mode d'organisation (Clark, 
1988). lis consistent en un regroupement informel et non fig£ de personnes ayant des fonctions, 
des preoccupations ou des interets semblables. Leurs membres cooperent, s'entendent sur 
certains points, mais leur collaboration se limite habituellement a un echange d' informations. 
En general, ils doivent leur existence au devouement et a l'energie de quelques individus. 

II arrive qu'un r&eau devienne plus formel a la suite de la creation d'un partenariat ou d'un 
groupe d'interet special. Dans ce cas, le groupement est dote d'un reglement interne ou de 
statute et on en deTinit le mandat. Les cotisations des membres servent a la tenue d'un congres 
annuel, a la publication d'un bulletin et a l'organisation de manifestations speciales. 
Habituellement, les reseaux ont pour objet de faciliter l'echange d'idees et de moyens. Ils 
contribuent grandement a un rapprochement des membres et a un renforcement de leur 
conscience professionneUe. McConkey et Crandall (1984) distinguent cinq conditions 
essentielles a l'efficacite d'un r&eau : suivre une ligne bien dtfinie, conserver sa cohesion, 
rester de taille raisonnable, maintenir une structure simple et des cotisations peu elevees, et 
faciliter les echanges. ' 

Cooperation organisationneUe Cette volonte de cooperation peut se manifester sous d'autres 
formes, selon qu'elle r6unit des ecoles avec des entreprises, des conseils scolaires et des 
universites, ou encore des ecoles et des conseils scolaires avec des organismes a vocation 
sociale. Ces types de collaboration se situent entre les echanges d'informations qui caracterisent 
les reseaux et les liens de reciprocity qui distinguent les partenariats. Dans la plupart des cas, 
les deux partenaires sont «gagnants». L'un et l'autre retirent de leur union des avantages 
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nouveaux acquis sans grand inconv6nie.it, tout en ayant une id6e claire de leur rdle et de leurs 
responsabilit6s. 

Deux conseils scolaires de petite taille, par exemple, pourront decider de mettre en commun 
leurs personnes-ressources. Certaines universites 6tablissent des liens entre leurs centres de 
perfectionnement du personnel enseignant pour obtenir des bourses de recherche, pour 
s'6changer des connaissances ou pour comparer leurs travaux sur le terrain. Divers organismes 
qui s'occupent, sous divers aspects, de Taide k l'enfance, peuvent se regrouper pour rationaliser 
leurs services afin de mettre sur pied des programmes de sensibilisation k Tintention du 
personnel enseignant. Des organismes continuent d'6tudier des moyens de collaborer pour 
multiplier les possibilites de perfectionnement au sein de chacune des institutions ainsi qu'entre 
elles. 

CONDITIONS DU PERFECTIONNEMENT 

Alois que le chapitre 3 traitait des ^conditions de Tinnovation», nous nous int£ressons ici aux 
innovations qui ont davantage pour objet de modifier les conditions dans lesquelles s'effectue la 
formation du personnel enseignant. L'adoption de nouvelles habitudes et normes dans les 
6tablissements constitue un d£fi aussi important que les mesures centres sur le personnel 
enseignant et ancr&s dans les 6coles, dont il a 6t6 question au chapitre 3. Les 6tablissements 
d&L ,nt cr6er un terrain et un climat propices au renouvellement du perfectionnement 
professionnel & toutes les Stapes et & tous les niveaux. 
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Au depart, les conditions changent en reaction & V innovation. Par exemple, la mise en place 
de nouveaux systfemes de soutien, la creation de nouveaux postes de leadership p&iagogique ou 
la crdation de centres peuvent exiger une reorganisation administrative des conseils scolaires. 
On trouve dans certains d'entre eux un service du personnel et un poste de surintendance du 
perfectionnement du personnel (ou, dans le cas des petits conseils scolaires, on a ajout6 aux 
responsabilit6s de surintendance des t&ches se rapportant aux ressources humaines); cela 
temoigne des changements structurels relativement r&ents que Ton a entrepris pour organiser 
et superviser un plus large eventail d'activit£s touchant le perfectionnement du personnel 
enseignant. De meme, les faculty d'education remanient r6gulifcrement leurs services et leur 
personnel pour laisser place a de nouveaux cours et programmes (coordination des stages 
pratiques, modules d'&udes sur le terrain, etc.). Au niveau provincial, les ministferes de 
r education se sont donn£ des moyens nouveaux et accrus pour evaluer et etablir des lignes 
directrices relativement & la formation initiale et continue des enseignants et enseignantes (citons, 
par exemple, le Centre pour la formation du personnel enseignant et le Conseil ontarien sur la 
formation du personnel enseignant en Ontario, de meme que le College of Teachers en 
Colombie-Britannique). Les changements ainsi apport£s aux conditions du perfectionnement 
pr&&dent souvent des innovations d'ordre organisationnel, ou coincident avec elles; mais, 
habituellement, ils constituent par eux-memes une innovation. 

Les partenariats qui se tissent §a et \k sont un trfes bon exemple d'innovations portant sur les 
conditions du perfectionnement. Lorsque des Scoles ou des conseils scolaires se joignent k des 
facult6s d'&kication pour am&iorer la formation du personnel enseignant, ils sacrifient, dans leur 
effort de normalisation, leur autonomic traditionnelle au profit d'une interdependance 
institutionnelle. fls doivent pour cela 6tablir des m&anismes qui permettent de prendre des 
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decisions conjointes, et il leur faut suffisamment de temps pour dresser des plans en 
collaboration et suffisamment de ressources pour mener a bien des projets communs. Les 
conditions de travail que Ton tenait jusque-la pour acquises sont desormais remises en question 
sous la pression des influences et des contraintes reciproques qu'exercent les 6tablissements. 
Sous l'effet de T innovation, la situation evolue, dans les organismes concerned et entre eux, dans 
un sens qui permet aux diverses parties prenantes de mettre sur pied de meilleurs programmes 
de formation pour les enseignants et enseignantes. 

RESUME 

Les innovations menees par divers organismes ont trait aux systemes, structures et conditions 
qui regissent la formation du personnel enseignant. Ces organismes continuent de diversifier, 
concentrer et conjuguer leurs ressources pour que les enseignants et enseignantes disposent 
d'experts a qui s'adresser, de centres ou se rendre et de partenariats auxquels se joindre. Les 
etablissements cherchent a inventer des formes de soutien plus accessibles, ouvertes et 
attrayantes pour stimuler et renforcer la formation du personnel enseignant et le developpement 
des ecoles. 

Si nous reprenons les deux volets de notre cadre de travail (voir le tableau 2) et si nous 
appliquons les themes proposes (collaboration, integration, reflexion, experience et enquete) a 
tout l'eventail des innovations, nous constatons que ces cinq proprietes peuvent se combiner de 
trois facons. Premierement, eUes peuvent se conjuguer pour renforcer les qualites d'une 
innovation particuliere. Les ecoles et les universites peuvent s'associer, par exemple, non 
seulement pour rationaliser et regrouper leurs ressources, mais aussi pour creer des relations de 
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travail plus dquitables et plus ouvertes. Deuxifemement, les facult£s susmentionndes peuvent 
faciliter r&ablissement d'un pont entre des innovations men6es dans une des categories. On 
peut ainsi imaginer qu'un enseignant experiment^ et un professeur debutant k qui il sert de 
mentor realisent ensemble un projet de recherche-action pour am61iorer leurs programmes 
respectifs. Troisifemement, ces facult6s peuvent faciiiter r&ablissement de liens entre, d'une 
part, les innovations menses par des enseignants et enseignantes dans des 6coles et, d'autre part, 
celles qui sont r£alis6es par divers &ablissements k leur intention. Dans une £cole de 
perfectionnement professionnel, par exemple, les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent s'engager 
dans des projets d' amelioration de l'ecole avec des chercheurs d'universit£, assister & des 
sessions de groupe, faire office de mentors auprfes de nouveaux collogues et mettre sur pied un 
centre de documentation dans T£cole. IT est probable que Ton accroit les effets des innovations 
en combinant ces dernifcres sous Tune ou plusieurs des formes que Ton vient de voir. Mais quel 
but convient-il de poursuivre ? Au chapitre 5, nous prdconisons l'image d'un personnel 
enseignant r£formateur comme perspective d'avenir des innovations en matifcre de formation du 
personnel enseignant. 
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NECESSITE DE DEFINIR UN BUT FONDAMENTAL POUR L'INNOVATION 

Aux chapitres 3 et 4, nous avons bross£ un tableau de ce qui se fait de nouveau dans la 
formation du personnel enseignant. L'innovation peut avoir pour effet de rapprocher des gens 
ou des organismes, d'etablir des liens entre des id£es, des programmes ou des pratiques, de 
stimuler la reflexion, d'entrainer de nouvelles experiences et de susciter des 6tudes sur des points 
importants k Tint^rieur et k propos de la classe et de l'&ole. Elle peut consister dans 
T utilisation individuelle ou collective, par les enseignants et enseignantes, de moyens qui leur 
permettent d'am&iorer leurs m^thodes de travail k T6cole. Lorsqu'elles sont menses par un 
&ablissement, les activity d'innovation ont la forme de services, programmes ou partenariats 
mis sur pied pour faciliter le perfectionnement du personnel enseignant. Ou encore, depuis 
quelques ann£es, l'innovation peut rlsider en une modification des conditions, des usages et des 
regies qui f£gissent la formation des enseignants. Ces distinctions nous permettent de mieux 
comprendre la nature des innovations, mais il est plus difficile d'en d6finir le but. Or, il 
importe de se donner un but, faute de quoi on risque d'al'^r k la derive et de voir les innovations 
aboutir rapidement k une impasse. 

Les buts poursuivis varient selon le moment choisi, leur ampleur et leurs incidences. Nous 
proposons de classer les buts selon un systfeme k trois niveaux progressif et 6volutif. Le but 
fonctionnel des innovations est d'am&iorer les m6thodes de formation du personnel enseignant. 
Le but structurel est d'en modifier de fa$on syst6mique la structure de base. Le but conceptuel 
est de toujours rester attentif k ce que devrait &re Penseignante ou l'enseignanf «id6al». Sous 
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ce dernier aspect, nous faisons allusion au but fondamental de ^innovation, qui consiste a voir 
le personnel enseignant comme un agent important de la retorme de l'enseignement. 

Dans les deux sections qui suivent, nous aborderons d'abord les buts fonctionnels et structured 
de 1' innovation, ainsi que les problemes et les possibility qui se prdsentent a chaque niveau. 
Nous d6bouchons ensuite sur deux conceptions opposees du but conceptuel, l'une qui repose sur 
une image renouvelee du personnel enseignant - celle de rtformateur - et l'autre sur une 
intensification de son rdle d'intendance. Nous sommes parus de l'image de reTormateur, qui a 
notre preference, pour presenter quelques nouvelles mesures novatrices auxquelles il faut 
s'attendre dans l'avenir en ce qui a trait a la formation des enseignants et enseignantes. 



BUT FONCTIONNEL : AMELIORER LES METHODES DE FORMATION DU 
PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT 

Compte tenu des questions et des doutes persistants que soulevent les retombees de la formation 
du personnel enseignant, nous applaudissons toute action entreprise pour ameliorer les choses 
dans ce domaine. Toutes les innovations mentionnees aux chapitres 3 et 4 peuvent contribuer 
grandement au perfectionnement professionneL Toute nouveaut£ peut avoir un effet revigorant 
et stimulant sur un programme, le personnel ou l'ecole. Le fait de multiplier tes possibilites de 
travail collegial ou de soutien exterieur peut temoigner d'un professionnalisme renouvete et 
constituer la premiere 6tape d'un long processus d'amelioration. La combinaison strategique 
d'activites novatrices, notamment entre celles qui sont menees par les enseignants et enseignantes 
dans les ecoles et celles qui sont attribuables aux etablissements, contribue au progres individuels 
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et institutionnels (Fullan, 1991). Les innovations ayant pour objet d'am&iorer les m£thodes de 
formation du personnel enseignant peuvent done d&lencher en catalyse une r6forme plus vaste. 



Os efforts d'amelioration se heurtent a des probfemes techniques et theoriques. Sur quelle base 
s61ectionner une innovation de preference a une autre ? Comment adapter les innovations k 
differentes situations ? Quelles innovations assortir, et comment, pour obtenir tel ou tel 
r6sultat ? Et, de fagon plus g6n6rale, dans quelle mesure faut-il accepter le principe selon lequel 
une innovation r6alis6e quelque part peut etre une chose courante ailleurs ou peut entrainer des 
bouleversements k un autre endroit ? Meme si Ton r6ussit a r^pondre k ces questions et k 
atteindre les objectifs fix& (soutien coll£gial, coordination des ressources ou d6veloppement de 
rauto-6valuation), il n'en reste pas moins que Ton doit se demander pourquoi de tels 
changements sont importants. 

L'ameiioration des m^thodes de formation du personnel enseignant est un objectif k court terme, 
qui depend de chaque situation et qui a peu d'incidences sur une plus vaste r6forme. La 
technique d'enseignement mutuel, par exemple, permet d'aider rapidement les enseignants et 
enseignantes en butte k des problfcmes particuliers ou k un changement de programme. Dans de 
telles circonstances, on recourt k cette technique davantage pour r^pondre k un besoin que pour 
etablir une relation durable. Elle aide Tenseignant ou Tenseignante k s'zdapter sans etre 
forc&nent oblig6 de modifier sensiblement sa fa?on d'enseigner. Tout ce que Ton sait 
v&itablement des motifs de Tinnovation, e'est qu'elh* a pour but fonctionnel d'accroitre le 
soutien apport£ au personnel enseignant en milieu de travail. Faute de voir plus loin, on peut 
s'attendre k une innovation de courte dur£e et de portfe limits. Une solution pourrait consister 
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k lier TamSlioration des m£thodes de formation du personnel enseignant k Tinstauration d'un 
esprit de collaboration dans T6cole, ce qui constitue notre deuxifcme but. 

BUT STRUCTUREL : MODIFIER LES CONDITIONS DANS LESQUELLES EST 
FORME LE PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT 

On comprend mieux pourquoi il convient d'am&iorer les m&hodes de formation du personnel 
enseignant quand on se penche davantage sur le sysfeme meme. Nous voulons que les 
enseignants et enseignantes puissent travailler et apprendre dans un environnement different. 
Les diverses innovations possibles, prises separement ou combin6es entre elles, peuvent faire 
partie de la strategic employee pour que le climat regnant dans les Scoles (ou les etablissements) 
soit plus propice au perfectionnement professionnel. L 1 amelioration des conditions existantes 
peut nous amener k innover dans un but different en repondant k la question de savoir pourquoi 
on choisit et met en application telles ou telles mesures (ou combinaison de mesures) novatrices. 
A ce niveau, Tinnovation n'a de valeur qu'en ce qu'elle facihte une reorientation de recole en 
general, et de la formation du personnel enseignant en parti :ulier. 

Changer les conditions en place pose des problfemes pratiques et th&niques particuliers. 
Comment peut naitre le besoin de changer des conditions de travail qui sont souvent tenues pour 
acquises ? Que faut-il modifier ? Comment integrer des innovations particuliferes aux 
changements plus vastes touchant le mode de gestion, le role du personnel et les procedures en 
vigueur ? Dans quelle mesure peut-on lier les changements apport£s aux conditions du 
perfectionnement en classe et k F£cole ? Quand les changements pr£vus interessent plusieurs 
6tablissements (par exemple des 6coles et des faculty d'education qui s'occupent de la formation 
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initiate), comment 6tablir des rfegles qui se competent de Tune k l'autre ? Les r^ponses que 
nous trouvons k ces questions dependent de V utilisation que nous faisons de T innovation pour 
rebStir l'&ole et en faire un lieu ouvert k tout le monde. Cependant, la question du but se pose 
une fois encore : changer les conditions de travail, mais pourquoi ? 

Les changements d'ordre structurel exigent enormement plus de temps et touchent un plus grand 
nombre d'aspects de la «culture» de T^cole. lis peuvent s'accompagner de multiples 
consequences s'ils ont pour but de transformer litteralement la fa^on dont les choses se font. 
Si nous reprehons Texemple de Tenseignement mutuel, nous voyons que la coll6gialit6 tient son 
importance au fait qu'elle favorise un climat d' entente dans lequel le perfectionnement mutuel 
et le partage des decisions sont d&ormais la norme. En outre, il est possible de modifier les 
horaires et de donner aux enseignants et enseignantes suffisamment de temps libre et de 
ressources (magn&oscopes, par exemple) pour qu'ils puissent participer a Tinstauration d'un tel 
climat. Certes, nous voyons combien il est important que les enseignants et enseignantes 
puissent travailler et apprendre ensemble, et que les 6coles se donnent les moyens d'6voluer 
continuellement, mais nous revenons toujours k la meme question de base. Notre troisifcme but 
nous permet d'&ioncer la thfcse la plus dtfendable sur V innovation dans la formation du 
personnel enseignant. 

BUT CONCEPTUEL : DtiFINIR NOTRE CONCEPTION DE L'ENSEIGNANTE ET DE 
L'ENSEIGNANT «ID£aL» 

La volont6 d'am&iorer r image de Tenseignant et de l'enseignante constitue la base et donne la 
direction des efforts k engager pour changer les conditions de travail et am61iorer la formation 
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du personnel enseignant. Le fait de suivre une ligne directrice nous permet de mieux saisir 
comment et pourquoi on innove du point de vue des m6thodes, des structures ou des conditions 
en place. Le probleme est de decider a quelle image d'eux-memes les enseignants et 
enseignantes doivent viser, dans l'apprentissage et dans la pratique. Ce choix nous ramene au 
mouvement de reTorme de l'enseignement et aux differences qui opposent intensification et 
refonte. 

Un travail enorme a 6te accompli pour cemer les differentes images que Ton se fait du personnel 
enseignant. Pour certains, elles dependent de l'orientation donnee aux programmes scolaires ou 
de la vision que Ton a du monde (par exemple, Eisner, 1985; Miller et Seller, 1986; Thiessen, 
1989c), tandis que pour d'autres ces images sont a rapprocher des principes ou des traditions qui 
regissent les activites de reTorme de la formation du personnel enseignant (Feiman-Nemser, 
1990; Zeichner et Listen, 1990). Mais d'autres auteurs sont plus directs dans leur analyse en 
expliquant a l'aide de qualificatifs precis ou de m&aphores ce qui caracterise les enseignants et 
enseignantes et leur travail (voir, par exemple, Doyle, 1990 et Joyce et Weil, 1986). Nous ne 
pouvons examiner ici les differences subtiles mais importantes qui distinguent ces images; 
cependant, on peut etoblir deux grandes categories selon que ces images relevent d'une refonte 
ou d'une intensification. Les tableaux 3 et 4 resument les caracteres distinctifs des rtformateurs 
(image axee sur une refonte) et des intendants (image axee sur une intensification). Nous avons 
repris les cinq themes pour decrire chaque image sous deux aspects : d'une part dans le cadre 
de la classe, en presence des eleves et, d'autre part, a l'interieur ou a l'exterieur de la classe, 
mais par rapport aux collegues, administrateurs et autres intervenants importants (par exemple, 
les responsables des politiques, les personnes-ressources et les parents). Ces deux aspects sont 
essentiels a la comprehension, mais ils ne vont pas l'un sans l'autre. Dans les paragraphes qui 
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suivent, nous traiterons de Timage de l'enseignante et de l'enseignant comme r6formateur, qui 
a notre preference, et de Timage persistante de Tenseignante et de l'enseignant vu comme 
intendant; nous verrons aussi combien il est important de donner un but conceptuel aux futures 
innovations concernant la formation du personnel enseignant. 

Refonte : image de Fenseignante ou enseignant comme r^formateur 

Lorsqu'on opte pour une refonte, le but conceptuel de Tinnovation consiste k faire des 
enseignants et enseignantes des r6formateurs. En tant que premiers architectes des pratiques en 
vigueur dans leur propre classe et k l'ecole, les rSformateurs allient les qualites de meneur, de 
conseiller, de theoricien, de promoteur, de partenaire et d'explorateur. A titre de praticiens, ils 
apportent une caution morale au changement. 

Le tableau 3, pr6sent£ par themes, nous indique ce qui fait Tessentiel de Tenseignante ou 
enseignant r6formateur. II travaille, apprend et decide avec ses collfcgues et ses eifeves. II 
appr&ie la diversity, rnais il sait trouver ce qui lie les gens et leurs idees. Grace k ce mode de 
travail dynamique et interactif, dans la classe et k l'&ole, les r6formateurs r^ussissent k donner 
un sens personnel, professionnel et social aux principaux sujets de preoccupation. II r6sulte d'un 
melange continu d'experience, de decouvertes partag£es et de critiques mutuelles un sens £lev£ 
de la comprehension individuelle et collective. Chaque intervenant participe k une ou plusieurs 
reformes, mais le personnel enseignant intervient dans Unites. 
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tableau 3 



L'emeignant ou enteipiante 



THEME 

COLLABORATION 



INTEGRATION 



REFLEXION 



EXPERIENCE 



ENQUETE 



AVEC LES ELEVES 

Leur faire part des decisions 
prises a propos du travail en 
classe (contenu, me*thodes, 
Evaluation) . 

Assoc ier les Aleves de sortc 
qu'ils d*finissent ensemble les 
regies du jeu et qu'ils puissent 
critiquer et am^liorer 
I 'enseignement. 



Aider la communaute* a mieux se 
cofflprendre. 

Explorer des themes et des 
processus qui favorisent 
l^tablissement de liens entre des 
disciplines, des probl ernes et des 
questions, et les actions 
en t reprises. 

Mettre I 1 accent sur 
I'apprentissage et sur la 
recess ite de savoir apprendre. 

Observer le lien qui existe entre 
I'apprentissage et . sa vie 
personnel I e en ecrivant et en 
ayant des conversations sur les 
experiences vecues par soi et par 
d 1 autre*. 

Apprendre en prat i quant, accroitre 
ses connaissances par le biais 
d* act ions et d' interactions. 

Mettre sur pied des activites qui 
permettent d'apprendre en petits 
groupes, en situation reelle ou 
simule*e, ainsi qu'en adapt ant et 
in vent ant. 

Etudier Les possibility en 
cofnparant les divers points de vue 
et en faisant des essais. 

Encourager la recherche en Classe 
en ere* ant dea groupes et en 
utilisant des bandea video, et 
favoriser l* auto- Evaluation, 



reformat eur 

AVEC LES COLLEGUES, ETC. 

Prendre des decisions individuelles et 
collec* ; ves (avec des aominfstrateurs, des 
parents, des collegues) concernant les 
orientations qui influent sur la facon dont 
il travaille et apprend a l'*cole. 

Former des groupes dans I'ccole pour 
entreprendre des activites de 
perfect ionnement professionnel, pour ge>er 
les programmes et pour attribuer les 
ressources. 

Ge>er avec harmonic une diversity 
d'individus, de programmes, de directives 
et de pratiques. 

Chercher a obtenir un large consensus, 
officiel ou non, sur les principes et les 
priori t£s de I'ccole (la mission). 



R6f l*chir simultanement a I 'enseignement et 
a I'apprentissage de I 'enseignement . 

Participer a des ateliers ou I'on *tudie 
les motifs et le but du perfect ionnement, 
les conditions de travail et la capacity de 
changement. 



Se perfectionner en cours d'emploi, en 
prof itant des possibi I ite*s d' enri ch is semen t 
dans la pratique. 

Dialogue r avec d'autres leaders 
p£dagngiques et col laborer avec eux pour 
dresser des plans, se rendre mutuellement 
visite et observer les participants. 



Creer un mouvement d* investigation qui 
encourage le personnel enseignant a etudier 
et evaluer ses pratiques pr*fe>e>s. 



Examiner regulierement 
suivies pour ameHiorer 
f one t ionnement de l'*cole, 



Us pratiques 
et evaluer le 
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Certains enseignants et enseignantes sont des reformateurs dans leur pratique quotidienne mais 
sans que leur effort soit liee a la formation initiate formelle, a rinitiation ou a la formation en 
cours d'emploi. ns ont poursuivi leur vocation derriere les portes de leur classe ou, parfois, dans 
une ecole qui a subi une refonte avant que le mouvement ne commence. Jusqu'a recemment, ces 
reformateurs «autodidactes» etaient l'exception. Une refonte de l'ecole cree davantage de 
possibilit^s pour les aspirants reformateurs, mais beaucoup de nos innovations restent directement 
ou indirectement tees a l'image d'enseignantes et d'enseignants intendants, qui va de pair avec 
Intensification. 

Intensification : image de I'enseignant ou enseignante vu comme intendant 

Au cours des vagues ^intensification successives, les innovations menses dans le domaine de 
la formation du personnel enseignant avaient pour but formel ou impUcite de developper ses 
aptitudes au travail d'intendance. En tant que responsables, les intendants ont pour laches 
d'&ablir des lignes directrices, d'inculquer a nos fleves les regies de la soci&e" et de leur donner 
les connaissances et les competences necessaires pour se debiouiller dans la vie. La 
responsabilite" qu'ils ont d'ameliorer l'enseignement et l'efficacite de l'ecole les amene a jouer 
plusieurs roles : gestionnaiie du mitieu, stratege, traducteur, controleur de la qualite et artisan. 

Le programme de rtforme decide par les ministeres de l'Education et applique par les conseils 
scolaires depuis dix ans exige des enseignants et enseignantes qu'ils changent la facon dont ils 
travaillent avec leurs deves, leurs collegues et leur etablissement. En classe. Us doivent traiter 
en detail des applications de l'oidinateur, individualiser des programmes et stimuler pensee 
creative et esprit critique. Chaque jour, ils doivent adapt , leur strategic au besoin de leurs 
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•61fcves, et notamment de ceux qui necessitent une attention sp£ciale k cause de leiirs 
particularity, de leur situation socioculturelle ou de leur religion. II importe que leurs 
programmes soient en rapport avec les connaissances et les competences de base n&essaires k 
chaque niveau, dans chaque classe ou pour chaque sujet, mais aussi qu'ils aient une port^e 
collective et sociale et qu'ils pr6parent les eifcves k franchir l'6tape suivante de leur scolarite. 
Un changement des structures peut permettre aux enseignants et enseignantes de recevoir un plus 
grand soutien de la part de professionals, de collfcgues ayant suivi une formation sp&iale et de 
personnes-ressources venant de rext&rieur. Un resserrement des liens avec Tadministration et 
avec les parents et la collectivity a pour effet d'accroitre la communication et le sens des 
responsabilites. En ouvrant la porte de leur classe, les enseignants et enseignantes acceptent 
d'accueillir des gens qui peuvent les aider, qui d£sirent des renseignements ou qui souhaitent 
verifier ce qu'ils font. 

Le tableau 4 pr6sente la fagon dont les intendants appliquent le programme de r£forme 
susmentionn£ en classe et k T6cole. Sous chacun des cinq thfemes 6num6res dans la premiere 
colonne, les termes entre parentheses signifxent que les auteurs qui attribuent k l'enseignant ou 
enseignante un r61e d'intendant parlent bien de collaboration, d'int£gration, de reflexion, 
d*exp£rience et d'enqufcte, mais en suivant un raisonnement et des pratiques plus proches des 
notions de cooperation, de conformity, de pens£e, duplication et devaluation. 

Cette vision de l'enseignant ou enseignante en tant qu'intendant r£pond k une volont£ 
d'excellence en classe et k l'£cole. • Les intendants font partie d'un appareil hi£rarchis£ dans 
lequel les conditions en vigueur k un niveau donn£ sont determines au niveau sup6rieur. lis 
suivent, en jouissant d'une certaine marge de manoeuvre pour les modeler et les adapter, les 
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intentions et les procedures qui r£gissent l'6cole tandis que, en retour, ils etablissent les regies 
et les usages qui president au fonctionnement de leur classe. Ils am&iorent leurs competences, 
leurs connaissances et leurs attitudes par Implication syst6matique de strategies de 
perfectionnement de l'enseignement et de l'dcole qui ont fait leurs preuves. Leur efficacite au 
travail est tributaire d'une appreciation exacte des besoins, d'une bonne adaptation des m6thodes 
aux objectifs et du respect des normes au moment de la conception, de la mise en application 
et de revaluation des programmes et des pratiques. 

Beaucoup d'enseignants et d'enseignantes jouent un role d'intendant, mais pas toujours dans la 
mesure ni sous la forme souhaitees par les partisans de Intensification. Certains enseignants 
et enseignantes voient dans l'innovn on, en ce qii concerne leur formation, un moyen 
d'ordonner et de renforcer le mouvement de reforme. 
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Ta*U 



L*enseignant ou enseignante comme intendant 



THEME 

COLLABORATION 
(COOPERATION) 



INTEGRATION 
(CONFORMITE) 



REFLEXION 
(PENSEE) 



EXPERIENCE 
(APPLICATION) 



ENQUETE 
(EVALUATION) 



AVEC LES ELEVES 

Reconnattre que les 
responsables de 
apprennent. 



e lives sont 
ce qu»ils 



Leur attribuer des taches en 
respect ant leur choix et leur 
independence, leur donner La 
possibility de se faire aider par 
leurs camarades et leur expliquer 
clairement ce qu»on attend d*eux. 

Differencier les elements en jeu 
et en faire le lien pour 
coordonner les actions 
d* enseignement. 

Consacrer diffeYentes ressources, 
disciplines et strategies a un 
meme effort. 

Developper la pens6e creative et 
le sens critique en plus des 
competences de base. 

Employer des strategies qui 
obligent les e I eves a resoudre des 
problemes et a refiechir sur leur 
facon de raisonner et d^pprendre. 

Appliquer ses connaissances dans 
le cadre de la classe. 



SMnspirer de pratiques reconnues 
enseignement cooperatif, 
instruction en petits groupes, 
apprent i ssage act if - pour 
composer des modules 
d' enseignement efficaces, 

Evaluer les effets de 
I 'enseignement sur les eieves. 



Organiser divers moyens et tests 
pour verifier de facon regulffcre 
et officielle les resultats de 
I 1 enseignement. 



AVEC LES COLLEGUES, ETC. 

Se reconnaftre responsable des conditions 
dans lesquelles les eieves etudient. 



Fournir des renseignements, des 
commentaires et des conseils a la demande 
des administrateurs et des responsables des 
politiques. 



Rationaliser les programmes en conformite 
avec les regies et lignes directrices 
existantes. 



Coordonner les actions engagees a l»ecole 
avec le systeme etabli par le conseil 
scolaire. 

oefinir les competences, les connaissances 
et les attitudes dont depend I'efficacite 
de I'enseignant ou enseignante. 

S* assurer que les strategies employees en 
classe et a Pecole soient efficaces, 
cohe rentes et conformes. 



Part ici per aux actions de perf ectionnement 
du personnel mises sur pied par des 
personnes* res sources et les autorites 
centrales. 

S'en remettre a des leaders pedagogiques, 
des groupes de soutien et des experts 
exterieurs pour conseiller, guider et 
intervener. 



oefinir I'ordre a suivre et les cri tires a 
employer pour determiner le degre de 
reussite de I •enseignement. 

Mettre sur pied un systeme qui prevoie des 
recompenses et des mesures incitatives et 
qui permette de controler, superviser et 
evaluer le travail des praticiens, en 
conformite avec les procedures et normes 
etabli es. 
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La fagon dont nous formons nos enseignants et enseignantes tout au long de leur carrifere 
tfmoigne et donne une idte de ce que nous attendons d'eux. Si nous concentrons en priority 
notre attention sur ce but conceptuel, il nous sera d'autant plus facile d'harmoniser, de d6fmir 
et d'atteindre nos objectifs fonctionnel et structurel. Nous sommes favorables i ce que l'idte 
que nous avons de Tenseignant et de Tenseignante fasse l'objet d'un d6bat continu et s6rieux, 
mais nous souhaitons qu'il joue un role de r£formateur & regard des innovations actuelles et 
futures qui touchent sa formation. 

PLACE AXJX ENSEIGNANTES ET ENSEIGNANTS REFORMATEURS 

Lorsque nous examinons le chemin k parcourir pour faire de nos enseignants et enseignantes des 
r6formateurs, nos devons garder k l'esprit notre but conceptuel et comprendre comment il 
peuvent s'y prendre, en tant que reformateurs, face aux divergences qui opposent intensification 
et refonte. Nous jetons ici quelques id&s qui pourraient guider les innovations r£alis6es 
aujourd'hui et dans Tavenir en ce qui a trait & la formation du personnel enseignant. 

A force de nous interroger sur Timage que donnent les enseignants et enseignantes en matifcre 
d'innovation, nous nous apercevons souvent que les projets mends par des intendants sont en 
r6alit6 le fait de reformateurs, surtout du point de vue de notre but fonctionnel. II arrive 
fr6quemment que les innovations concernant la formation du personnel enseignant servent k 
reformer les aspects precis des programmes de cours et de Tenseignement. Certains, par 
exemple, insolvent Tenseignement mutuel parmi les techniques de formation k employer pour 
promouvoir Tapplication de modules d'enseignement reconnus. Les programmes de mentorat 
sont parfois structures de fagon & initier les enseignantes et enseignants debutants aux m6thodes 
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privil6gtees par le conseil scolaire. Des intermediates se chargent de rassembler et de 
coordonner des ressources qui facilitent la mise en place, dans les programmes, de changements 
sanctionn6s par la loi. Dans tous les cas, le contenu et Torganisation de la formation du 
personnel enseignant reposent principalement entre les mains d'administrateurs, de personnes- 
ressources et de responsables des politiques. Ces innovations ne font qu'entretenir i'image de 
Tintendant car nos enseignants et enseignantes n'ont jamais la possibility de peser sur le 
programme de r£forme, ils ne jouissent d'aucune autonomic quant aux decisions concernant 
Tenseignement et aucun moyen ne leur est donnd d'influer sur la nature des relations de travail. 

Si nous passons k notre but structural, nous constatons qu'il existe davantage d'eiements 
favorables au rayonnement de Tenseignante ou l'enseignant reformateur, mais aussi quelques 
obstacles, Les partisans d'une refonte pronent, entre autres principes, une transformation 
radicale des conditions de travail. Pour T instant, il y a loin de la theorie k la pratique. Lorsque 
des mesures transitoires sont prises (augmentation du temps de preparation, attribution de 
nouveaux roles, comme celui de mentor, multiplication des experiences sur le terrain pendant 
la formation initiale, par exemple), elles s'avfcrent fragmentees, incoherentes ou timides, et 
davantage H6es k une impulsion du moment qu'k une politique murement pensee. Les 
preoccupations concernant les facteurs qui nuisent aux relations de travail et k la participation 
du personnel enseignant aux decisions prises k T&ole, et, d'autre part, les inquietudes suscitees 
par les conditions touchant les relations entre eifcves et personnel enseignant forment deux 
mondes k part (Cuban, 1990). En classe, Tenseignant ou Tenseignante a toujours affaire au 
meme nombre d'eifeves, tandis que le nombre d'heures par jour et de jours par ann6e n'a pas 
evolu6, pas plus que les moyens dont il dispose ni les contraintes materielles auxquelles il fait 
face; en outre, le nombre de programmes k suivre, de dossiers k tenir et de gens k informer est 
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aussi identique, sinon supeneur. Les multiples possibilit6s qui se creem \ 1'exteneur ne 
pourront faire long feu si une evolution semblable ne survient pas dans la classe. Des retouches 
n'ont que des effets accessoires et n'entrainent pas necessairement des changements dans les 
conditions de base qui caracterisent la vie du personnel enseignant. En consequence, les chances 
sont minces pour que le r61e de r6formateur acquiere davantage de poids. L'enseignante ou 
l'enseignant intendant continue de predominer, meme si le soutien et les ressources qu'il re§oit 
ont chang6, sans qu'il soit toutefois menace d'une refonte a grande echelle. La encore, nous 
voyons combien il est important que les efforts d'innovation engages s'inscrivent dans la li-ne 
de notre but conceptuel. 

Enfin, si nous sommes attaches a l'image du reTormateur, ce n'est pas a l'exclusion de toute 
autre option. Nous reconnaissons que l'esprit de reforme peut regner chez certains intendants, 
et que certains reformateurs peuvent avoir le sens de l'intendance. En faisant pencher la balance 
du cot6 de l'image que nous defendons, nous esperons que les innovations rendront les 
enseignants et les enseignantes plus a meme d'apprendre et de travailler avec succes dans nos 
ecoles et leur en donneront le pouvoir. 

Pendant la periode de transition, on pourra etre pris entre l'obligation de realiser les refonnes 
approuvees (intensification) et le desir, chez les enseignants et enseignantes, de decider eux- 
memes des changements necessaires et de les mener a bien (refonte). Encore une fois, c'est une 
question d'equilibre. Dans leur rdle de reformateurs, les enseignants et enseignantes restent 
conscients des regies sociales et des conditions de travail en vigueur dans leur 4cole, ainsi que 
des moyens a employer pour influer sur ces regies et conditions et parvenir aux changements 
voulus. lis se soucient de prendre en consideration la vie en classe et a l'ecole, d'essayer 
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diverses strategies, d'6valuer les consequences de leurs actes et de proposer de nouvelles 
possibility. Les r£formes d6cr£t£es en haut lieu doivent £galement faire partie de ces efforts 
de renouveau internes* Les enseignants et enseignantes capables d'apporter des changements aux 
conditions d'admission et de passage sont des gens qui ne reculent pas devant ces difficulty et 
qui savent d£fendre leur position de reformateurs. Plus pr6cis£ment, il importe que les 
reformateurs puissent dire leur mot en ce qui concerne la justification et la nature de leur 
mandat, qu'ils aient suffisamment de temps pour s'interroger sur le changement de cap propose 
et s'y adapter, qu'ils puissent consulter des collfegues inform6s, qu'ils aient la possibility de 
n6gocier de nouvelles conditions de travail et qu'ils aient le droit de refuser les changements qui 
leur semblent non fond£s (Thiessen, 1991). Le fait de mettre en oeuvre des pratiques 
obligatoires, activite g6neralement assoctee au role d'intendance, peut etre le fait de r£formateurs 
si on leur reconnait le droit de n£gocier le contenu, les priorites, le mode et la structure de la 
r£forme impos£e. 

RESUME 



Pourquoi innover? Les objectifs sous-tendant les approches novatrices et les structures 
organisationnelles decrites aux chapitres 3 et 4 se concentrent sur la fagon de determiner de 
meilleurs moyens de former le personnel enseignant (objectif fonctionnel) ou de creer a son 
intention un milieu d'apprentissage ou regne un esprit de collaboration (objectif structurel). A 
notre avis, l'objectif conceptuel fondamental de Pinnovation en matiere de formation du 
personnel enseignant est de donner aux enseignants et enseignantes le pouvoir d'artieuler l'image 
de l'enseignante et de l'enseignante qu'il veulent etre et devenir. Toute amelioration 
fonctionnelle ou structurclle dans les pratiques et conditions de formation du personnel 
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enseignant devrait favoriser T Emergence de Tenseignant ou enseignante r6formateur et etre 
6valu6e k la lumifere de cet objectif fondamental. Dans le dernier chapitre, nous 6mettons 
quelques hypotheses sur les innovations a venir, en mettant un accent particulier sur les 
apprentissages que la population de rtformateurs, qui 6volue sans cesse, jugera les plus 
importants. 
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ORIENTATIONS PRESENTES ET FUTURES 

Dans le cadre du mandat ddfini pour cette 6tude, nous avons attach^ plus d'importance aux 
documents imprimis qu'aux t6moignages verbaux, k la presence plus qu'k la frequence et aux 
effets des innovations, et nous nous sommes pench£s avec attention sur les thfcmes et les 
tendances qui se font jour au Canada, De ce fait, nous pr6sentons des innovations en rapport 
avec une population particulfere, en mettant principalement Taccent sur le mode et la structure, 
tout en accordant une importance beaucoup moindre au contenu et aux prioritds de la formation 
du personnel enseignant ou simplement en les ignorant. Dans ce chapitre, nous passons en revue 
les innovations dont nous avons entendu parler et que nous avons, dans certains cas, observees, 
les changements qui semblent avoir un certain poids et presenter des chances de s'implanter, 
et les tendances constatdes aux Etats-Unis et dans les autres pays et susceptibles d'influencer nos 
pratiques de formation du personnel enseignant, II faut reconnaitre que, ce faisant, nous nous 
langons dans un projet plus conjectural, mais qui pourrait nous aider k definir des orientations 
novatrices pour le present et pour Tavenir de la formation du personnel enseignant, 

Dans la section suivante, nous d6crivons la population changeante et plus vartee des enseignantes 
et des enseignants touches par ces innovations. Nous reprenons ensuite les chapitres 3 et 4 pour 
r6sumer et prdvoir divers modes et structures. Enfin, nous nous penchons sur Taspect le moins 
6tudi6, k savoir le contenu et les priority de la formation du personnel enseignant, C'est en 
examinant Putilit£ et les valeurs de ce qui est enseignd aux futurs 6ducateurs et dducatrices que 
nous d&ouvrons ce que signifie leur fagon d'apprendre. 
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Selon un nombre considerable de temoignages, les innovations sont concues a l'intention des 
futurs enseignants et enseignantes des paliers elementaire et secondaire et du personnel deja en 
exercice. La formation du personnel enseignant s'adressera de plus en plus a une population 
diversifiee, a mesure qu'evoluent les responsabilit6s dans les dcoles et que l'on reconnait plus 
largement l'importance de l'enseignement. Nous reconnaissons trois domaines d'expansion en 
particulier: 

• Etendre les Unites traditiomteUes des ecoles elementaires et secondares. Au cours des 
quelques dernieres annees, les ecoles ont etendu la gamme de leurs programmes, qui 
comprennent maintenant l'education de la petite enfance, l'education des adultes, l'enseignement 
de langues secondes et des langues d'origine, ainsi que d'autres services a la collective. 

• Faire participer un plus grand nombre de personnes au processus de l'enseignement. Les 
paraprofessionnels, les aides enseignants, les parents et les benevoles de la collectivite, ainsi que 
divers specialistes en questions sociales et en psychologie ont compl6te\ soutenu et parfois meme 
dirig6 certains aspects du programme d'enseignement. 

• Amiliorer les capacitis iducatives d'autres secteurs de la collectiviU dconomique et 
iducationnelle. L'excellence de l'enseignement est l'un des buts de l'education postsecondaire 
et des nombreuses initiatives de formation de l'industrie et du monde des affaires. 
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Dorenavant, les innovations interessent tout le monde, a 1'interieur comme a Pexterieur des 
ecoles flementaires et secondaires. Elles s'etendant aux personnes qui possedent les 
qualifications requises pour enseigner et a celles qui, bien que n'ayant pas de brevet 
d'enseignement, ont le desir ou la responsabilit* d'enseigner dans de nombreux secteurs de notre 
societe. Cette participation plus large et plus variee de la population exige des innovations dans 
la formation du personnel enseignant et dans la formation a l'enseignement. 

En nous penchant sur les innovations traitees aux chapitres 3 et 4, nous decouvrons une plus 
grande varied d'intervenants dans les domaines tels que l'enseignement mutuel et les partenariats 
entre la collective et les ecoles, ainsi qu'une plus vaste gamme de programmes et de mdhodes. 
La section qui suit resume les structures et les modes les plus frequemment employes dans la 
formation du personnel enseignant. 

MODES ET STRUCTURES 

La documentation dans ce domaine met principalement l'accent sur les m<§thodes innovatives 
(modes) et sur les formes d'organisation (structures) de la formation du personnel enseignant. 
Les innovations reposent sur la collaboration, Integration, la reflexion, l'expenence et 
l'enquete, dans les ecoles, les organismes ou les autres structures de perfectionnement du 
personnel enseignant (par exemple les centres pddagogiques ou les partenariats entre les ecoles 
et les universites). Ces innovations aident plus efficacement les enseignants et les enseignantes 
a amfliorer leurs propres pratiques et leur permettent de mieux savoir comment tirer le meilleur 
parti de leur perfectionnement. Dans le cadre du mouvement general de reTorme de 
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diversity des rdles et des Echelons dans la communaute" enseignante leur pennet de travailler et 
d'apprendre au sein d'un reseau collegia! complexe. 



Comment le personnel enseignant acquiert-il sa formation ? La formation s'acquiert en 
partageant et en comparant des idees avec des personnes-cle\ en concevant, en essayant et en 
adaptant de nouvelles m&hodes et en faisant l'examen critique du travail accompli. Le personnel 
enseignant a besoin de se trouver dans des situations sociales et professionnelles appropriees 
pour se perfectionner aussi bien sur le plan personnel que sur le plan p6dagogique. 

Dans quelles structures organisationnelles le personnel enseignant acquiert-il sa formation ? 
Les enseignants apprennent dans le cadre de partenariats internes et externes 6tablissant un lien 
rationnel entre les ressources-cl6s et le personnel, dans le but de favoriser le perfectionnement 
des interesses comme celui des etablissements. 

Les innovations dans les modes et les structures aident surtout les enseignants et les enseignantes 
a comprendre quelle est leur place dans le processus. II leur arrive parfois d'avoir le droit et 
l'autorite" de mener leur formation de facon independante. Mais d'habitude, ils la menent avec 
d'autres, a l'aide de m6thodes d'entraide et avec l'appui d'associations diverses. Mais quelles 
valeurs ie personnel enseignant repr&ente-t-il ? Dans la section qui suit, nous examinons en 
substance l'apport des innovations presentes et futures pour le personnel enseignant. 
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Si on les compare aux ouvrages portant sur Involution des modes et des structures, les rapports 
publics sur le contenu et les priority de la formation du personnel enseignant sont rares, brefs 
et moins explicites. Les lecons tirees des innovations semblent faire l'equation entre la place 
des enseignants et enseignantes dans le processus et les valeurs qu'ils tiennent pour importantej. 
Par exemple, apprendre a utiliser de facon efficace les techniques d'enseignement mutuel ou a 
travailler de facon productive dans les ecoles de perfectionnement professionnel tient lieu de 
contenu de la formation du personnel enseignant. Mais qu'est-ce que les enseignants et 
enseignantes se communiquent dans les equipes d'enseignement mutuel ? Ou quelles priorit6s 
adoptent-ils pour creer et maintenir des ecoles de perfectionnement professionnel ? Des reponses 
a ces questions nous rapprochent sensiblement de ce qui importe le plus dans l'apprentissage de 
l'enseignement. Dans nos reponses aux trois questions qui suivent, nous mettons en himiere 
quelques-unes des orientations de fonds les plus importantes. 

Pourquoi les enseignants et les enseignantes se forment-ils ? Au chapitre 5, nous disons que 
l'objectif conceptuel de toute innovation en matiere de formation du personnel enseignant est 
1' articulation continue de ce que les enseignants et enseignantes doivent apprendre a devenir. 
Le choix qui s'offre a eux est d'apprendre a devenir rtformateurs ou intendants. Chacune de 
ces images repose sur une orientation qui encadre les valeurs et les actions de l'enseignant ou 
enseignante. Par exemple, les innovations visant a former des r6formateurs sont plus 
susceptibles d'aborder des questions comme les approches constructivistes de l'enseignement, 
les strategies d'adaptation et de negotiation pour regler les problemes qui surgissent en classe, 
ou des questions de justice a l'ecole. En revanche, les innovations visant la formation 
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d'intendants sont plus susceptibles de comprendre des questions comme la pedagogie dela 
maitrise, les strategies efficaces de gestion des comportements ou des techniques syst6matiques 
devaluation. Nombre d'innovations r&entes encouragent les enseignants et enseignantes k se 
donner des valeurs et des pratiques leur permettant de jouer le rdle de r6formateurs. 

Qu'apprennent les enseignants et enseignantes ? Les enseignants et enseignantes cr£ent, 
appliquent ou transforment les connaissances qui ameiiorent leur capacite de donner les cours 
(connaissance des programmes d'enseignement), d'utiliser un repertoire de strat6gies et de 
modules (connaissances pedagogiques) ou d'enseigner & une population etudiante diversifiee 
(connaissances sociales). Dans ce premier champ de connaissance, les enseignants et 
enseignantes approfondissent leur comprehension du contenu, des concepts et des valeurs d'un 
aspect particulier du programme scolaire et enrichissent leur aptitude k traduire ces id£es en 
ressources, unites d'etude et cours bien con?us k Tintention de leurs eifcves. La cible des 
innovations peut etre une matifcre ou une discipline comme Thistoire, un thfeme multidisciplinaire 
comme la langue, ou une etape scolaire sp6cifique comme reducation de la petite enfance. Par 
exemple, le contenu des innovations dans la formation du personnel enseignant du domaine de 
la petite enfance peut comprendre Integration, le jeu, les activity de manipulation, la relation 
entre la maison et recole, les diff&ents modules familiaux ou les conceptions non traditionnelles 
du d6veloppement de l'enfant (Spodek, 1991; Spodek et Saracho, 1990). Pendant qu'ils 
approfondissent leur connaissance du programme, les enseignants et les enseignantes se 
renseignent sur les nouveaux d£veloppements dans leur champ de specialisation et sur les 
meilleures fagons d'appliquer ces developpements & leur programme. 
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Lorsque les strategies et les modules d'enseignement constituent le contenu des innovations, les 
enseignants et enseignantes anfeliorent leurs connaissances pedagogiques generates ou sp6cifiques 
2t une matfere. Par exemple, la formation des enseignants et enseignantes specialistes de 
Tenfance en difficult peut exiger des competences dans des domaines pedagogiques comme 
Tenseignement direct, l'alphabetisation de base, Tenseignement visant rauto-reglementation et 
les comportements strategiques, Tenseignement interactif visant les changements cognitifs, 
Tinterd6pendance positive entre eifcves handicaps et non handicapes, les competences sociales, 
les techniques devaluation et la technologie educationnelle (Reynolds, 1990). D'autres types 
de formation pedagogique peuvent promouvoir le recours k des approches plus generates comme 
r&lucation cooperative, la technologie en general, l'apprentissage actif et les competences de 
pens^e creative et abstraite. Dans le domaine des connaissances pedagogiques, les enseignants 
et enseignantes apprennent les aspects techniques et tactiques des pratiques eprouvtes en classe. 

Dans le domaine des connaissances sociales, les enseignants et enseignantes se tiennent au 
courant des differences individuelles et collectives qui caracferisent les ei&ves d'aujourd'hui, les 
influences de ces differences sur leur vie sociale et scolaire et le role de l'ecole pour reconnaitre 
et s'adapter & ces differences. Les innovations peuvent porter sur la diversity des groupes 
culturels, raciaux et linguistiques, des conditions socio-economiques et des sexes. Par exemple, 
en education multiculturelle, les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent suivre un vaste eventail de 
programmes sur des questions comme les droits de la personne, les strategies anti-racistes ou 
l'entente mondiale. Le contenu des innovations ayant trait k regalite sexuelle peut comprendre 
des questions comme l'influence complexe de la notion des sexes dans les interactions dans la 
classe, les stereotypes sexuels, les obstacles fondes sur le sexe suspectibles d'empficher les eifeves 
de choisir ccrtaines matieres, ou de prendre part a certaines activates ou fonctions dans l'ecole, 
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ou les normes institutionnelles et culturelles plus globales qui ont un effet sur le traitement 
Equitable des eleves des deux sexes (Bailey, 1989; Laird, 1988; Maher, 1991; Maher et 
Rathbone, 1986). Lorsqu'ils se concentrent sur le domaine des connaissances sociales, les 
enseignants et enseignantes apprennent a comprendre la nature de la diversity des Aleves et les 
consequences a court et a long terme des diverses facons d'agir face a ces differences. 

Les trois reponses qui precedent, qui veulent expliciter le contenu de l'apprentissage, se 
chevauchent dans une certaine mesure. Le perfectionnement des competences pddagogiques, par 
exemple, peut aussi aider les enseignants et enseignantes a donner certains cours ou a enseigner 
a une population etudiante diversified. Mais les diverses innovations mettent un accent different 
sur les connaissances liees aux programmes, a la pedagogie et aux aspects sociaux. Mors que 
l'approfondissement des programmes semble etre le courant le plus constant du contenu des 
innovations, le recent renouveau des notions p&lagogiques et l'urgence de mieux comprendre 
les problemes sociaux occupent maintenant et occuperont sans doute longtemps une place plus 
importante dans les innovations en matiere de formation du personnel enseignant. 

Quelles sont les priority attaches a l'apprentissage ? Les enseignants et enseignantes 
accordent une grande valeur aux experiences d'apprentissage qui sont un exemple de pratiques 
justes et equitables et qui les appuient. La determination des priorites souleve des tensions entre 
l'excellence et l'equite, ou de facon plus generate, les differences persistantes entre les 
mouvements d'intensification (et le rdle d'intendants devolu au personnel enseignant) et de 
refonte (et le r&le de reforme des enseignantes et enseignants). Si la priorite est l'excellence, 
les innovations mettent en valeur les normes, la reglementation, la congruite et l'ordre dans 
l'enseignement comme dans la formation du personnel enseignant. Si la priorite est l'equite, les 
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innovations appuient la diversity au sein de la collectivite\ les responsabilitds individuelles et 
sociales et l'adaptation. L'excellence decode des innovations qui accordent la priorite' a un 
milieu d'apprentissage equitable et liberant en meme temps que ces innovations transforment la 
notion meme d'excellence. 

Quelles valeurs le personnel enseignant represente-t-il ? Les enseignantes et enseignants qui 
appuient la nSforme sont ceux qui tiennent a ameliorer leur capacite* d'enseigner de facon efficace 
et equitable a une population 6tudiante de plus en plus diversifiee. L'interaction des objectifs, 
du contenu et des priority precisent les orientations fondamentales des innovations en matiere 
de formation du personnel enseignant. 



CONCLUSION 

Dans ce chapitre, nous nous sommes moins penchfs sur les ouvrages publies que sur les 
observations et les pr6visions des fonr.ateurs des maittes dans divers milieux, postes et endroits. 
k partir de cette base de donnees 61argie, nous avons tente* de pr6dire ce que sera la formation 
du personnel enseignant dans un avenir rapprochd. S'adonner a cet exercice, c'est un peu comme 
faire un casse-tete dont les pieces et l'image a reproduire changent constamment Neanmoins, 
nous pnSvoyons un 61an continu dans le sens d'innovations dont les orientations aideront de plus 
en plus les enseignants et enseignantes a deTmir leur place comme r€formateurs. 

La recente recrudescence des activittfs novatrices que nous avons passees en revue dans ce 
rapport a transforme" les modes et les structures de l'apprentissage des enseignants et 
enseignantes. L'accent autrefois excessif mis sur le processus est maintenant mis en rapport avec 
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avec les questions de contenu et de priorit6s. Les enseignants et enseignantes peuvent envisager 
des approches telles que Tenseignement mutuel comme moyen d'fctre mieux en mesure d'aider 
les 6leves d6favoris6s. Ou encore, si elle a pour objectif d'61argir le repertoire p&iagogique des 
enseignantes et enseignants debutants, les facult6s d'&iucation peuvent former an partenariat avec 
un ou plusieurs conseils scolaires. Dans chaque exemple, le mode et la structure influent sur 
le contenu et les priority tout en 6tant influences par ceux-ci. Les innovations offriront au 
personnel enseignant une experience qui les aidera k comprendre quelle place prendre et quelles 
valeurs repr&enter. Les orientations actuelles et futures de la formation du personnel enseignant 
repose sur des enseignants et des enseignantes rdformateurs qui apprennent comment apprendre 
et ce qu'il est important d 'apprendre. 
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ANNEXE A 

BIBLIOGRAPHER - ETAPES DE LA FORMATION 



Formation initiate 

Initiation a 1'enseignement 

Formation en cours d'emploi 

Formation a toutes Ies stapes de ia carriere 



Notes : 

1. L'asterisque (*) designe une source canadienne. 

2. La fleche (-*) designe un document que nous avons trouvfi particulierement utile 
dans le domaine. 
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ANNEXE B 

INNOVATIONS REALISEES PAR LES ENSEIGNANTS DANS LES ECOLES 



METHODES INDIVIDUELLES 
Ecriture 
Auto-6valuation 

La recherche pratique et le perfectionnement professionnel individualise 

TRAVAIL PAR DEUX 

Enseignement mutuel 
Mentorat 

METHODES DE GROUPE 
Groupes de soutien 
Recherche-action 
Amelioration de P6cole 



Notes : 

1. L'astlrisque (*) dfeigne une source canadienne. 

2. La flfeche (-») d&igne un document que nous avons trouvd particuliferement utile 
dans le domaine. 
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(voir note en bas de page) 
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INNOVATIONS REALISEES PAR DIVERS ORGANISMES 
A TITRE INDIVIDUEL OU COLLECHF 



SYSTEMES DE SOUTIEN 
Enseignants-collegues/ 
Postes de leadership p^dagogique 
Supervision de Penseignement 

CENTRES 

Centres pedagogiques 

Ecoles de perfectionnement professional 

PARTENARIATS 

Partenariats entre ecoles et universites 
Reseaux et cooperation organisationnelle 



Notes : 

1. L'astdrisque (*) designe une source canadienne. 

2. La fleche (■*) designe un document que nous avons trouve particulierement utile 
dans le domaine. 
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